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Editorial 


Who Will Control the 
Public Ranges? 


Tue first phase of the new struggle for control 
of grazing on public lands ended with the Bar- 
rett Committee Report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, dated August 7, 1948. This report 
recommends: 
l. That the 
grazing, recreation, and 
national forest lands. 
That 
given legal status. 
3. That the present pol 
continued, and that any cuts that 


made 


be amended to provide that 
} 


vasic 


Forest Act 


wildlife be 


uses of 


made 


advisory boards on the national forest be 


y of transfer cuts be dis 


may be necessary be 
for protection purposes only. 

4. That the Forest Service undertake a 
program of range improvement including (a 
development, (b) reseeding, (c) fencing, and (d 
and poisonous weed control. 

5. That the Forest 
will enable the permittees 
tribute to a extended 
gram. 


It contains the further interesting statement: 


vigorous 
water 
rodent 


undertake 
to participate in 
range improvement pro 


a policy that 
and econ 


service 


greatly 


**At the outset, let us point out that our committee 
importance of watershed pro 
tection, the conservation of wildlife, and the develop 
ment of recreational areas in the national forests. This 
opposed to overgrazing wher 
ever it is practiced. committee heard extensive 
ill viewpoints concerning the effect of 
«k grazing upon forest range lands and watershed. 


s fully cognizant of the 


‘committee is unalterably 
Our 


testimony 


pose underlying the creation of our na 
vas the protection of our timber resources 
By reason of their tremendous impor 
is of the 
forests should not 
vynership or transferred to the States, 
’ Federal ownership.’’ 

Most of the recommendations are apparently 


Grazing, recrea- 


ance ition as a whole, our committee 
unal l pir that our national 


be sol ) private o 


but should nain in 


mainly for ‘‘fenee building.’ 
tion, and wildlife have always been recognized 
as important national forest uses, but not to take 
precedence over soil and watershed protection 
or timber production where the latter is impor- 
tant. Forest Service range policy includes water 
development, reseeding, and other range im- 
provements. The Forest Service seeks coopera- 
tion with stockmen to help stabilize the livestock 
industry. 


Understanding between stockmen and Forest 
Service officials is cordial and mutually respect- 
ful on grazing ranges that are in good and im- 
proving condition. It remains tense where the 
range is progressively deteriorating. Stockmen 
have minimized or 
ignored signs of deterioration clearly evident to 


as a group persistently 
anyone with knowledge of plant ecology, soils, 
and soil erosion. This deterioration is readily 
demonstrable through infiltration tests and by 
comparison with protected areas. 

often 
gratifving on areas protected for a few years 
On the other hand, 
on many watershed slopes so much soil has been 


Recovery is rapid and astonishingly 


against grazing by fencing 


lost and soil erosion continues at such rapid rate 
that natural establishment of a protective vegetal 
cover is very slow, even when all grazing is re- 
moved. Active programs of reseeding, artificial 
terracing, and the like appear to be the only 
solution in preventing complete soil loss from 
these critical areas. Certainly the Forest Service 
has little justification for continuing to allow 
such slopes to be grazed in their present con- 
dition. 

The real danger to the public interest lies not 
in the fact that national forest 
grazing permits for a few vears may reduce 
slightly the national meat supply. The danger 
lies, rather, in the fact that reductions in a num- 
ber of cases have not come soon enough nor are 
they permanent 
damage on wide areas of 

But to brush aside the Barrett Committee Re- 
port, and the hearings on which it is based, as 


reductions in 


sufficiently drastic to prevent 


rood range. 


entirely unjustified is to deny its significance. 
against the Forest Service and 
a vigorous one. It bespeaks the need to reexam- 
ine policy, practice, and publie understanding 
thereof. Certain facts stand out in the overall 
controversy that more attention than 
either the Forest Service or the stockmen have 
eared to admit. 

1. The early policies of helping the settler at 


It is a protest 


deserve 
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Reshaped 
this as a 


the expense of the large stockman. 
policies have, however, eliminated 
source of serious friction. 

2. Charging a token fee for the grazing use 
rather than fees based on careful appraisals of 
range values. Grazing fees on national forests 
probably average considerably less than half of 
the fees charged on comparable private lands. 
Grazing fees should be raised for three reasons: 
a. Livestock growers who hold permits enjoy a 
subsidy not available to those who do not. b. As 
a result owned property tends to be capitalized 
so as to reflect the benefit of the difference be- 
tween grazing fees and true economic value of 
vrazing. e. Charging the true value of grazing 
would return more revenue to counties in lieu 
of taxes, provide more money for roads, increase 
revenue for range improvement, and reimburse 
the federal treasury more adequately for cost of 
administration. With fees low as they are it is 
small wonder that the rancher develops the feel- 
one that should be 
this 


ing that he has a ‘‘right,’’ 
transferable, in the grazing privilege. In 
he has the support of banks that have loans on 
ranch lands. 

3. Low public income from grazing land. 
Cattlemen are making fact that 
large areas of public land yield no tax revenue. 
They claim also that the government spends too 
little to improve the range. By law twenty-five 
percent of all national forest receipts goes to 
the states for the benefit of roads and schools; 
an additional 10 percent for forest roads and 
trails. Twenty percent of the estimated grazing 
receipts is spent directly on range improvement. 
These should be ample if ranges were not badly 
depleted and if fees paid were equal to the value 
of the grazing privilege. But these 
are but part of the benefits states enjoy from 


much of the 


revenues 


federal lands. For example, Utah receives an- 
nually from Taylor Grazing Districts $116,000 
for use by counties, and $58,000 for range im- 
provements; from the U. S. Forest Service $45,- 
000 for counties and $18,000 for roads. But frem 
the Bureau of Public Roads she received $1,500,- 
000 in extra grants made to compensate for land 
held in federal ownership. States having less 
than 5 their land federal 
ownership enjoy no extra benefit. 

grazing 


percent of area in 


4. Retirement of marginal lands. 
Some range lands are simply too steep, too dry, 
too highly erosive, and too valuable for water- 
shed, recreation and other uses to justify at- 


tempting to graze them. Proposals by the For- 
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est Service to retire some of these lands from 
grazing use have led to complaints of arbitrary 
action and charges that the Forest Service is 
trying to eliminate all grazing from national 


forests. 

5. Remedial action is late. Much of the 
serious and widespread deterioration of national 
forest ranges and watersheds was done half a 
century or more ago, before the Forest Service 
was organized to administer these lands. Not 
only were ranges depleted then, but soil erosion 
has been continuing on many in the meantime. 
Why, then, have adequate remedies not been ap- 
plied? It would appear that national forest of- 
ficials have been consistently overoptimistic, at- 
tributing evidence of deterioration to ‘‘bad’’ 
vears, overlooking the seriousness of erosion, and 
giving too much emphasis to temporary indica- 
tion of ‘‘recovery’’ in ‘‘good’’ years. This con- 
tinuing deterioration points to an obligation on 
the part of the Forest Service to get hold of the 
facts once and for all without further delay, and 
to plan an effective program. 

6. Action of the Forest 
needs of the range rather than needs of the stock- 
men concerned. It is not the function of the 
Forest Service to deal with farm management 
and animal husbandry as applied to a ranching 
enterprise. Yet such an overall approach is 
needed if adjustments are to be made painless 
to stock grazers. 

7. The Forest Service has not informed the 
public as fully as it might regarding the basis 
for its range management policies and actions. 
Much might be accomplished through organizing 
committees representative of stockmen, water 
users, Summer home owners, commercial recrea- 


Service based on 


tion interests, timber operators, bankers, and the 
general public, to develop on each important 
drainage area policies for protecting and im- 
proving mountain watersheds. Such committees 
in turn could serve as centers for informing all 
citizens of the resources at their command and 
their dependence one on another. 

Where all public interests are fairly repre- 
sented and soundly informed appropriate pol- 
icies with astounding consistency. 
Policies firmly rooted in widespread publie un- 
derstanding form a secure basis for action pro- 
grams. Patience to be sure is required to in- 
form the public, and to obtain from their repre- 
sentatives programs of action. But the larger 
risk of losing the entire battle for conservation 
programs is minimized. 


emerge 











Transport of Wood by Gravity Over 


Suspended Wire 


ed skyline’’ log 
s adapted to steep 


Erosion 


THis recommends adaptation in rough 
terrain, of the 
down steep slopes over a suspended steel wire, 
as shown in Figure ] 
based on the studies carried out since 1944. 


report 
eravity method of bringing wood 
The recommendation is 


With 
its proper application in suitable loeations, it 
our conven- 
wire’’ 


The deseribed method iS a logical one. 


should practical than 
tional This 
elreumvents the multitude of obstruetions char 


bottom 


prove more 


procedures ‘skidding by 
such as 
and 


areas, 


acteristic of rough 


sharp inequalities of the ground, rocks 


boulders, stumps, windfall, protruding roots, 


brush. This method obviates the need of making 


roads or even trails on steep slopes, where this 


ealls for heavy work but gives on ly poor results 


What is even more important, this 
turns to good advantage he vere 


impose on logging 


new method 
handicap 
erades horses 


Fig, 2 


t: it is harnessed 


amsters The eravits foree is 


anvone, except perhaps a con- 


ditioned nt to be impressed by the 


‘bull horses 


teamsters in 


amount of work’’ performed by 


and 


down steep slone S 


skidding or hauling wood 


This work often endangers 
beast. Not uncommonly, 


hoth the man and the 


roughness of the lower portion 


and 1 


a distance 


| 
HDeCcaUSst 
he mah he horse for each 


times as 


mans 
t would be if straight downhill. Finally, 


and down an e@Xces 


struggie up 


veatedly, for each load when 


ansportation 1s required down 


ean be done with ease by 


“us proposed In this report 


and the high 


exceed dinel 


ne wood down from 


} 


mind are obscures 


very 


| by the tact 


rice often applies to a rather 


ig wood, bad, and average 


Yet in rough terrain 


A. Koroleffi and C. R. Silversides 


director of Woodlands Re 
Woodlands Research Associate, 
Paper Research Institute of 

Canada, Montreal. 


Re spe tive ly, 
and 
and 


search 


Pulp 


considerable patches of good merchantable wood, 
that would be unprofitable to log with horses or 
by other means we are using, are left to rot on 
The total 
‘commercially inaccessible’’ timber certainly 
The the 
gravity method should permit a large reduction 


the stump. loss of such abandoned, 


is not small. use of recommended 


elimination—of this waste. 
method 


conservation 


if not 
The 
Vantages 
Steep hillsides are very 


definite ad- 


view 


recommended has 
point of 


Dragging 


from a 
vulnerable 
of wood downhill, whether by animals or me- 
chanically, is likely to cause some topsoil erosion, 
**Skidding by 
It does 
no damage to advance reproduction and does 
the soil 


especially if the area is clear-cut 
wire’’ is compatible with partial cutting. 


not disturb 


Diagramatie sketeh of a typical laveut for 


‘skidding by wire,’’ shown in Figure 3, is 


mainly upon two recent experimental 
operations at Creek Racine, near Beaupré, P.Q., 
Anne Power Company, where 
$5 cords of wood brought this 
method. The the the 
stream is approximately 500 ft. The pulpwood 
12 cords 


Because of very steep slope and rough 


based 


on the limit of St 
were down by 


distance from ridge to 


runs about per acre (8, balsam, 14 
spruce 
bottom, it would be diffieult to get it down by 
any of our conventional procedures The wood 
is cut into 4-foot bolts, and the piles are placed 
between 


the 


for wire skidding in a straight line 
which 
hill spar 
la) and on the bank (tail 


Ib). Spar trees are about 70 ft 


sturdy trees, chosen in advance, to 


should be attached, 


wire upon the 


Trees, stream 


ig 
lie. 


trees, 
apart; tail trees are spaced as convenient and 
sometimes one of them may serve several spars 
gradient 
tail 


. 1 
most ot the eases, the 


line the 
10 to 60 percent. 


In the trial, in 


Or a straight between spar and 


tree was from 
A coil of steel wire is taken to a spar tree and 
the wire is stretched down and 
There 


one end fastened; 
attached to the tail tree, then tightened 
of a drivable stream, as in Figure 1. 


‘On the other side 
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are a number of steel rings on the wire. Depend- 
ing upon their size, from 1 to 5 bolts are attached 
to the ring; the load quickly slides down over the 
wire by gravity; on impact with the tail tree it 
is automatically released and drops or rolls into 
the river that will it to the mill. When 
all the wood tributary to this wire installation 
has gone down, the wire is moved to the next 


earry 


spar. 
The contrast between this easy way of bring- 
steep slopes by eravity by 


and the usual, 


ing wood down 
power available free of charge 
hard of doing this work with horses is so 
vreat, so striking, that it 
wherever the topography 


was 
seems absurd not to 
use “‘wire skidding’’ 
suits this method 
Ilowever simple wire skidding is, the pre- 
paratory work for its introduction has not been 
quite as simple as would appear. Many problems 
as to equipment and the procedure had first to 


be solved. This has been done chiefly through 


gravity, is ¢ 
rough 


rd down steep, 


works automatically. 


5d 


several experimentations and the writers feel 
that the method, as specifically described below, 
is now fit for successful commercial application, 
in spite of a few remaining ‘‘wrinkles.”’ 


Equipment 
The equipment we recommend for wire skid- 
ding of pulpwood bolts consists mainly of gauge 
6 steel wire; a small hand wineh with a length 
of thin eable, for tightening of the wire (Fig. 
$A); a steel grip, or (Figs. 4B 
and ©), to form a convenient connection be- 
tween the wire and the cable; and some steel 
rines with short leneths of light chain, for load 
attachment (Fig. 4D). The cost of the equip- 
ment, ineluding items, 
mentioned later, is only about $100 per set, at 
The weicht the bulk are 
small also (Fig. 5). On Fig. 6 the above equip- 
ment is shown installed, at the upper end of 

the span, ready for operation. 


‘*comealones’”’ 


supplementary 


some 


retail prices and 


Wire 
In the early stages of the experimentation, 
telephone wire was tried, without 
much 


galvanized 
suceess, as it stretches and breaks too 


harness and sleigh costs at least 4 or 
not to speak of its feeding and 


\ horse with 


5 times as much 
stabling 
“a 
ona 
n 


m | 
a 


or hauling) wood down a steep 


is a hard, illogical way. Two strenuous trips are 


slope 


made for one load. 
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After an inquiry into other kinds of 
wire, good satisfaction received with 
gauge 6 (0.192” diameter) S-type patent pro- 
cessed steel wire.” This steel has a carbon con- 
tent of 0.64; its Brinell hardness is 0.99; and 
its breaking strength, 144,000 Ibs. per sq, inch. 
The breaking streneth of the gauge 6 wire is 
4260 Ibs. The weight is about 0.1 Ibs., and the 
cost of the cent, per foot. No 
breakage of this wire has yet been experienced 
in our trials. 


easily. 
has been 


wire 0.54 of a 


Winch 
The wire tensioned 
block and tackle, or with a horse. 
the use of a hand winch, such as shown in Figure 
4°, can be The two 
winches we have been using were made by Price 
Brothers and Company, Limited, at a cost of 


with a double 
Ilowever, 


may be 


strongly recommended. 


‘Obtained from the Steel Company of Canada, 525 
Dominion Street, Montreal. 

the drawing of the winch, made to scale, 
on page 12 of ‘*Skidding of Pulpwood over a Suspended 


Wire,’’ by C. R. Silversides, PPRIC, 1946. 


See also 


a _ 600 


—_—— 
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The weight is 30 lbs. The ratio 
between the driving and the drum gears is 1: 4, 
and the handle of the winch is adjustable as to 
its length. The diameter of the drum originally 
, and its capacity, 200 feet of 14” cable. To 
attain more rapid take up, the diameter of the 
and it should be 
well correspondingly to reduce the gear ratio so 


about $30 each. 


was 3” 
drum has been inereased to 5”, 


as to maintain the same power of the winch as 
formerly. Ratchet action is a necessary feature; 
a strong steel pawl (Fig. 4a), when engaged 
with the lower gear of the winch prevents it 
from backward motion and slackening of the 
wire. 

The winch can be fastened to a tree or stump 
very quickly vet firmly, as it has a econeave (7” 
radius) base, to which are welded 2 short 14 
steel chains, one of them with a grab link at 
the end (not Fig. 4A) and with a 
‘‘bear trap”’ (Fig. 4d). 


” 


shown on 
binder 


Cable 

The steel wire is too stiff and springy to be 
conveniently wound direetly upon the 5” drum. 
Steel cable, 144”, 6 x 19, having a breaking 
strength of 2.2 tons, 50 feet long, is used on the 
winch for holding and tightening of the wire 
(Fig. 4b 

Jaws (“Comealongs”) 

For each area to be operated, the length of 

the wire should correspond to the maximum dis 


‘skidding by wire’’ is simple, 


ght and cheap. 


Equipment for 
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tance between the spar and the tail tree. When 
the spans are shorter, the extra length of the 
wire is left coiled (Fig. 6D). Jaws, or ‘‘come- 
alongs,’’ such as are employed by telephone and 
high tension power linesmen, are used for con- 
necting the wire with the cable, to raise the 
line from the ground and to give it required ten- 
These jaws (Figs. 4B-C, and 6C) do not 
bend or mar the wire. The type we have used 
is called ‘‘Buffalo grip.’” Its size No. 2 is 


is $6.50). 


sion. 


recommended (the cost 


Load Attachment 

Various means may be used for holding the 
load while it slides down the wire. Hardwood 
croteches (Fig. 7a) have oceasionally been used 
eisewhere, since long ago, and were tried by us, 
but ean hardly be recommended. Till this sum- 
mer we experimented mainly with such attach- 
7b and ¢, with a 
snaphook riding on the wire, a swivel, and an 
These have not 


ments as are shown in Figs. 
iron ‘‘dog’’ driven into a bolt. 
been very satisfactory, due to wear and break- 
age, the effort and loss of time in applying them, 
and the fact that only one bolt at a time could 
be taken. 
A great in the possible output of 


Inerease 


‘skidding by wire’’ has been recently attained 
through the following simplification and im- 


provement of the means of load attachment 
Figs. 7d, e, f, g, h, The load is fastened to 
a steel ring that rides on the wire, either with 
a light mueh better, with a chain 
sling. The strength of the rope or of deliberately 


rope or, 


provided ‘‘ weak link’? connection in the sling is 
such that it suffices until the load bumps with 
Then the load is auto- 
released due to instantaneous break- 


force into the tail tree. 
matically 
ing, according to the ease, of the rope or of 
the ‘‘weak link.’’ 

In the 
Power Company's operations, the wood aver- 
aged about 90 four-foot bolts per cord, and the 
3” to 16”, 
with occasional bolts still larger (up to 22” top) 
Large bolts were attached to the rings singly; 


small bolts the load consisted of 4, 5, or 


recent experiments on the St. Anne 
top diameter of the bolts varied from 


with 
pieces; in most of the loads there were, 

bolts. Estimated weight of a 
typical load, of slightly over 2 cu. 
100 |bs.; 


even 6 
however, 2 or 3 
feet of wood, 
was approximatels and of the maxi- 
was obtained from Northern 

1600 Notre Dame Street, 


Electric Company, 
West, Montreal. 
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mum load (a bolt containing 1014 eu. ft.), about 
500 Ibs. 

With the attachment shown in Fig. 7d, 3/16” 
sisal rope was used: It was passed through the 
ring, around the middle of the load, tightened, 
tied—in about This method of at- 
tachment works well enough, but is impractical 


15 seeonds. 


due to excessive waste of the rope.’ 

The recommended types of attachment are 
shown in Figs. 7e, f, g, h. A piece of 14” steel 
chain of required length* is fastened to the 
With the expense of nearly 70 cents per cord—much 
too high. 

*In our case it was about 31% ft., and the chain was 
purchased at approximately 6 cents per foot (Drum- 
mond McCall, Ltd., Montreal). 


Upper end of stretched wire, ready for opera 
tion. A—winch, on spar tree. B—cable. C—grip, hold- 
ing wire. D—wire. E—slings. F—snaphook, holding 
slings from running down. G—rope. H—loading plat- 
form. 


Fig. 6. 


Load attachments: a—hardwood crotch. b and 

iron ‘*dog’’ with a snaphook. d—steel ring and rope. 
e—chain sling with ‘* weak link lock’’ of rope. f—sling 
fastened by haywire. g—sling fastened by wooden pin. 


£g 
h—similar to ‘‘g,’’ but less practical. 





steel ring that will carry the load. The chain 


is placed around the load and is secured by one 


of the following three methods that provide a 
‘weak link loeck’’ which should the 
impact. of the load with the tail tree. (1) As in 
Fig. Te, a required 
strength is used to tie the chain to the ring. (2 
The free end of the chain is passed through the 


break on 


short piece of rope of 


ring riding the 
attached to that mentioned 


wire, or through another ring 
shown in Fig. 4D 
the chain is locked by passing a 6” piece of 
black iron wire 
then bending and twisting it 
with the fingers (Fig. 7f). From 11% to 2 turns 
depending upon the load, sufficed 


wire (14 through 


rauce 
two links, 
of the wire, 
for holding it while descending; and on its im- 
the 


either instantly untwisted or broke. (3) A short 


with the tail tree, connecting wire 


pact 


piece of a bireh branch, about the thickness of a 


2 en. ft.. 


oad ot was used as a pin, 
Figs. 7g, h, and 8, to pass through 
the ehain and to lock the sling. This 
pin breaks and the bolts spill on arrival at the 


tail 


peneil, for a 
as shown in 


] ] + 
INK OT 


tree 

These methods of weak link fastening of the 
load are very simple, even erude, but after only 
a very short practice, they work well and fast 


12 or 15 


‘weak links,”’ at a 


} 


the load was usually attached within 
seconds The eost of these 
rough 


cord. The 


hay wire is more practical than the 


should not be over 15 eents per 


use of a wooden pin or of a piece of 
tving of 
‘skid 


think, it should 


loon. especially in cold weather. If * 


rom 


ding bv wire’’ receives—as, we 
sufficiently wide commercial application, the 
ns of load attaehment will be probably fur 


use ot 


slings with ‘‘weak link 


improved tl} rough the specially 
loeks,”’ 
sheering 
are used on the 
we had in the 
of too soft 
tine in 


too readily 


” thick oval 


hoom ehain 
This 
rd ol wood before 


be o! 


considerably 


link 


Second lib 

serviee can 
ade ot 
not be as hard 


nail 
Houle 


the latter out 
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A sample list of the equipment required per 
unit for skidding by wire is following (weight 
and costs shown are approximately) : 


Quantity Item 


l 

600 6 gauge, S type 
6.50 
5.00 


1 **Comealongs’ 

10 =f cable 

30 ‘hai o 22.50 
5.50 
1.00 
6.80 


1.00 


$101.55 


The rope and the chain mentioned above are 
intended, respectively, for returning the slings 
from the tail tree up and for preparation of a 
brake at that tree, when needed, as will be ex- 
plained later in the report. Some of the above 
items will be used only under certain cireum 
stances. Although the equipment is relatively 
light, it is well to use a specially made light 
pack board for carrying it, so that the men have 
their hands free. 


Operation 


Efficient use of the method we deseribe should 
be easy after some experience has been gained, 
but in the initial stages, with green men, careful 
pre-planning is necessary. This applies to the 


choice of area suitable as to its topography, to 
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selection of spar and tail trees, and to cutting 
and placing wood in such a manner that it 
could be sent down the wire from the points 


that are most convenient, without undue loss of 
time and effort. Proper co-ordination between 
the placement of wood and its skidding ‘‘by 
is sO important that it should be best to 
use, at least at the start, the same well chosen 
men for cutting and wire skidding, under the 
best available supervision. 


wire’’ 


Loading Platforms 

The most convenient points for sending wood 
off are those immediately above steep drops in 
the slope of the hill and the eutters should en- 
The 
loads may be sent off direct from the ground, 
but it is often more practical to make small 
loading platforms by placing a large pulpwood 
bolt on the ground at a right angle to the wire, 


deavor to place the wood at such points. 


then laying across it two other bolts with axe 
notches, to prevent them from rolling, as shown 
in Figs. 611 and 9. This usually takes not more 
than 5 minutes. 


Position of Wire 
For convenience of attachment, the wire 
should be over and elose enough to the load. 
When adjustment is required, it can usually be 
made by operation of the winch. If the wire 
is too low at the loading point, it can be lifted 
too by a pole tripod back of the loading point. 
The wire raised or lowered, within a 
limit, or moved to the side, by the use of guys 
with snateh blocks, attached to nearby trees or 


may be 


stumps. 


Mig. 9—A—attaching load. B—sending it down high 
enough to clear obstacles immediately in front. 


Sending Load Off 
bolt, if large, and several if small, are 
placed across the loading platform (Fig. 9A) 
and attached to the ring on the wire. If there 
are no obstacles ahead, to be cleared by the load, 
a slight raising of the wire by hand, back of 
the ring, will start the load down. When there 
are Fig. 9B, the wire 
should be raised higher, merely for 2 or 3 see- 
onds. The sling should be placed around the 
middle of the load, so that it travels in a hori- 
zontal position; and for sending the load off, 
the wire should be raised without undue jerk- 
ing, not to start it and the load swaying, as 
then wood might oeceasionally spill on the way. 


One 


some obstacles as in 


Crew 

Unless the loads are too heavy, the work ean 
be done effectively by one man, but where some 
of the wood is large, the use of two men is more 
practical. In the ease of our last experiment, 
with typical loads consisting of two 6” and one 
5” bolt and with oceasional bolts of about 20” 
top diameter, two men were used by far most 
of the time, even though an average load could 
be handled by one man only. 


Load Descent 

On distances between 300 and 500 feet, and 
with the wire inclined at 40-60 percent, the loads 
descended usually in from 8 to 10 seconds. How- 
ever, some loads that were not started well and 
were swaying due to that or to too slack wire, 
travelled much slower, and the weak link of 
their attachment failed to break on the impact 
with the tail tree. That wood usually spilled 
when banged into by the next load. 


Tail Trees 

These of course, should be chosen with a view 
to desirable placement, right into the 
water, or in a pile. Even brief experience 
should show various means for deflecting wood 
in a desirable direction. Durability of tail trees 
under the impact can be increased by topping 
them and by guys, although we seldom had the 
need to resort to the latter means. 

The wire should not be just tied to the tail 
tree, but attached as shown in Fig. 10E, by 
wrapping it say 5 times around the tree, loop- 
ing the end around a spike and driving it in 
after bending it over the wire. With such at- 
tachment, the tension on the wire is absorbed 
over its considerable length, and the wire is 
not subjected to too heavy strain at any one 
point. 


wood 








Brake 

The use of a brake at the tail tree, although 
hot always necessary, 1s recommended. A very 
practical type, designed by E. Pontbriand (at 
that time with Price Brothers & Company, Lim- 
ited Fig. 10. For typical condi- 
tions this brake made of two 18 ft. hard- 
top diameter. They are tied 
together at the top by a chain that is attached 
to the tail tree. 
tween the poles, which are inclined at approxi- 
mately 45 At the base, the poles are 
chained to the tail tree, with a little play. 

When a rapidly descending load bangs into 
the brake, at a slant, its kinetie energy is mainly 
absorbed by lifting the brake into the position 
shown in Fig. 10C. The weak link of the load 
attachment breaks, the ring with the sling passes 
between the poles to the tail tree, but the bolts 
The brake not only causes 


is shown in 
thas be 


~" 


wood poles, ot » 
The skidding wire passes be- 


angle 


are detlected down 
the wood to drop off in front of the tree, instead 
of glancing off it and sometimes landing behind, 
but it proteets the tail tree and the slings; it 
also eliminates wood breakage, which, without 
use of the brake, may or may not be consequen- 
tial. **skidding 
by wire’’ over 45 cords of wood, with the use 
of some tail trees without a brake, only about 
half a dozen very small bolts were broken 


In our recent experience with 


Return of Slings 

their rings on the 
wire, are held, just back of the loading point, 
by a snap hook and a rope, as in Figs. 6E and 


The slings, supported by 


9%, and one of the rings is freed at a time, as 
needed. We kept enough rings on the wire for 
3. or 40. After 
all of them went down, they were returned up 
the hill over the wire, as shown in Fig. 11. A 


about a eord of wood—about 





SL 


brake 
wire to 


B—brake at rest. C 
d »). E—attachment of 


loops and bent spikes. G—guy. 
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rope was attached to the last load and when it 
reached the tail tree, the slings were tied to 
its end and pulled up by hand. For greater 
ease of pulling them up, they should be tied to 
the rope in groups, to minimize the tendeney of 
the rings to jam on the wire. With the span of 
500 ft. and the wire sloping at 50-60 percent, it 
took usually from 8 to 12 minutes to return the 
slings. It depends upon the set-up and upon 
the number of wire lines operated close together, 
whether it will pay or not to keep a man below 
the hill for attaching the rope, to return the 
slings, as this work alone would take only a 
small portion of his time. 


Safety 

With reasonable care exercised, this method 
should not be considered as unsafe, but appro- 
priate precautions should certainly always be 
taken. Although no accidents have occurred in 
the course of our experimentations, a few near 
accidents were observed in some e¢ases of defi- 
nite lack of caution. Descending loads move 
very fast and after hitting the tail tree, some 
bolts may fly off a considerable distance, al- 
though this is not usually the case. Even if 
there are no men at the bottom, just in ease 
they come, it is well to hang a red cloth near 
the discharge point, as a danger sign. Care 
should be taken not to walk under the suspended 
wire which is in use, as the occasional load may 
spill out while in transit. If the wire should 
break, the likely place would be quite close to 
the tail tree. In case of such a break, the wire 
comes down rather quietly, but if the break 
should oceur near the top, which is rather un 
likely, or if the wire should suddenly be released 


repaired within only a few min 
wire from the 
pulling the wire down and 
then fast 


ik can b 
letting out savy 10 ft. of the 


Such a bre 
utes, bv 
‘comealongs’’ on the hill, 
wr ying its lower end around the tail tree, 
ening the wire with a spike. 


Returning slings uphill with rope over wire. 
Rope held up by rings, not to tangle. 
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by the ‘‘comealongs,’’ or the winch cable breaks, 
the wire could sway and shoot down with some 
foree. Care should be taken, therefore, that the 
‘‘comealongs’’ holds the wire firmly and that 
the winch eable is stronger than the wire. 

For both safety and efficiency of work, it is 
well to develop a simple system of signals for 
use by men when working at a distance from 
one another. 


Production 


The output of ‘‘skidding by wire’’ in the 
early stages of its introduction ean be exempli- 
fied by our recent experimentation on the opera- 
tions of St. Anne Power Company. As was jien- 
tioned, the timber ran about 12 cords per acre 
(mostly balsam) and the bolts were from 3” 
to 16” top diameter, with oceasional bolts even 
larger, but with an average of about 90 pieces 
per cord. The average number of loads per cord 
was about 40, the loads averaging slightly ovar 
2 cu. ft. With the distanee between the spars 
about 70 ft. and the spans up to 500 ft., the 
average skidding distanee was roughtly 400 ft. 
There were 4 or 5 piles of wood for each line, 
the upper piles mostly larger (114 eords) than 
those below (14 cord). On the average, four or 
five cords were skidded by wire from each spar. 


Timing 

The time required per load was typically 
follows: 

Making lond from nearby pile.... 

Attaching lond to ring on wire... 

Starting load by lifting wire.... 


a Ponds 
‘onds 
-conds 


onds 
Ordinary delays conds 
} seconds 
Thus, about 32 minutes were required for 
sending down one cord of wood. The other nee- 
essaty operations required the following time: 
First installation of wire 45 minutes 
Moving wire to next location 
getting it ready (after skidding 


$14 cords) 25 minutes 


Preparation of loading platforms, 
required (say once for 
l 5 minutes 


when 

every cor 

Returning sl 

10 minutes 

Thus, the operating time per cord was, 
proximately : 


Installation and moving of wire.. 5 minutes 
Making loading platforms 5 minutes 
Making loads and sending them off 32 minutes 
Returning slings 10 minutes 


52 minutes 
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Output 

On this basis, without serious avoidable 
delays, the output is 1.15 cords per hour. Al- 
lowing for some such delays and for occasional 
extra work, such as preparation of the brake 
(about 4% hour), the production of about one 
cord per hour, or 8 cords per day, may be ex- 
pected in the early stages of the use of this 
method under such conditions as mentioned. It 
should be reasonable to assume that later on, 
through the gain in experience and skill, this 
production could be bettered by from 25 to 50 
percent, or even more, assuming a fair or high 
degree of efficiency. In fact, in our last experi- 
ment in sending wood down, a rate of 2 cords per 
hour, or even a slightly higher rate, was main- 
tained in several cases for periods of half an 
hour or one hour. 

Of course, the size of the loads and the tempo 
of work should be only such that the workers 
would not become unduly fatigued during their 
day’s performance. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that this method of bringing wood down, 
after some experience is gained, should be much 
easier on the men than the methods used at 
present in getting wood down very steep and 
rough slopes; and it certainly would save horses 
from exceedingly hard, and hazardous, work 
under conditions to which they are not natur- 
ally adapted. 


“Skidding by Wire” vs. Gravity Chutes 

The chutes, built on a trestle, require bringing 
a rather large quantity of wood to the intake, 
to justify the expense of their construction. 
Even portable types of chutes eall for greater 
concentration of eut wood than ‘‘ wire skidding’’ 
does. The latter definitely surpasses any type 
of chutes as to the portability of the installation 
and the flexibility of its use. Thus ‘‘wire skid- 
ding’’ pe:mits logging steep slopes with the 
least amount of moving wood from the stump 
to the points of assembly. This is an important 
feature, as assembling wood on steep slopes is a 
strenuous operation. 

There should be many eases, however, when it 
would pay to skid, or even haul, with horses con- 
siderable quantities of wood from a plateau or 
a gentle slope to a place below which the slope 
is too steep and rough, to send this wood down 
into the valley over a single installation of the 
wire. In such instances of semi-permanent use 
of the wire, it will, of course, carry considerably 








more wood per day than was suggested in the 
above estimates, denendent on frequent moving 


of the wire to its new locations. 


Potentialities of Wood Transport over a Wire 

** skidding 
by wire’: undoubtedly should be much greater 
500 or 600 ft 
ment. In fact, in some of our earlier experimen- 
tation, spans up to 750 ft. were tried. The writ- 
ers feel, however, that it is best first firmly to 
establish, and to spread, effective use of the 
deseribed method and equipment within com- 
paratively short distances and only then to en- 


The maximum practical range for 


than with appropriate equip- 


deavor to substantially inerease the range. 


Much of the same applies to transportation 
12 or 16 ft 
(and were transported, else- 


of logs. Surely, logs can be trans- 
ported ‘‘by wire’’ 
where), but better let us first adapt this method 
for wood in bolts, to definitely make it pay. 
When the teehnique of ‘‘skidding by wire’’ 
is further advanced through ample experience, 
it probably will be found that this method, with 
proper changes, under some conditions, ean com- 
pete with the others not only on excessively 
through 
the 


wood 
and 


steep, but even on mild slopes 
attachments upon 
other special adaptations). 


with rollers wire 

The potentialities of wood transportation by 
gravitv over a wire (or eable) are so tempting 
and that a other ap- 
provehes than that deseribed suggest themselves 


ehallenging number of 
for instanee, such as use of an endless 
This would lead, how- 
desirable 


readily 
clothes line principle 


ever, to the risk of departing from 


simplicity and of seattering the attention before 


the completion of the job in hand 

We hope that some of the operators will carry 
on from where this report leaves off, to apply 
the method and make it pay. 
Waiting till the proverbial *‘George’’ 


recommended 
exhausts 
various possibilities, completes all the needed 


and irons out all the wrinkles, 
would hardly be practical. 


the deseribed, 


experimenting 
The introduction of 
highly desirable, principle has 


been 100 slow in coming to us as it is 
Historical References and 
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Although the described method was referred 
to as new, this literally applies only to our re- 
cent progress in its technique. As far as eastern 
Canada is concerned, the possibilities of ‘‘Skid- 
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ding by Wire’’ were first presented for the at- 
tention of the Woodlands Section, CPPA, in 
1944, by A. Koroleff, in his paper under that 
title. Under his direction a study of this method 
was undertaken by the Pulp and Paper Re- 
search Institute of Canada, in cooperation with 
certain paper companies, and two progress re- 
ports, by C. R. Silversides, have been pub- 
lished. 


portunity fer the writers to do field experiment- 


The companies’ cooperation and the op- 


ing were provided only sporadically. Neverthe- 
less, the equipment and the technique of ‘‘ wire 
skidding’’ have gradually been improved, with 
the leads mainly provided by <A. Koroleff, 
through the consistent efforts of C. R. Silver- 
sides and of those mentioned below. 

The companies who contributed through the 
members of their Woods Departments to the 
the 
Price Brothers and Com- 


experimentation with ‘‘wire skidding’’ in 
earlier stages were: 
pany Limited; Bathurst Power and Paper Com- 
Limited ; 
Company ; 
Limited. 


International Paper 
Paper Mills, 


Canadian 
Anelo-Canadian 


pany 
and 


The .nost effective experiments conducted so 
far, were carried out in June and July on the 
operations of St. Anne Power Company and 
much credit for their success is due to the pro- 
visions made by ©. R. Harris and to the highly 
efficient work of P. Clair. The writers are very 
grateful for the fine cooperation they received. 

After the study was started, it was gradually 
learned that transportation of wood by gravity 
over a suspended wire or cable, on the principle 
proposed in this paper, Was, or still is, used oe- 
casionally elsewhere, in widely scattered places, 
mostly with good success. 

In ‘*The Ilistory of the Transport of Wood 
by means of Cableways,’ Dr. Franz Hafner 
refers to highly successtul use of a cable (rope?) 
in 1825 on steep slopes of Mount Vesuvius in 
Italy for bringing chestnut logs down for echar- 
coal manufacture. The load was tied to a wooden 
crotch and sent down a eable, kept tight by a 
winch, over spans well in excess of 14 mile. 
Pradi in 1857 
conducted a similar operation in sending down 


In Southern Tyrol, Johann 


by gravity bundles of wood, one per minute, 


‘*Skidding of Pulpwood over a Suspended Wire,’’ 
PPRIC, 1946; and ‘Gravity Skidding of Pulpwood 
over Suspended Wire or Cable,’’ PPRIC, 1947. 
Centralblatt,’’ Vol. 63, 1941. 


‘* Forstwissenschaft 
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over 14 mile long eable, sloping 36°, to a valley 


over 14 mile below. This operation was so suc- 
cessful that its cost was only 1, of the cost of 
their conventional methods of wood transport. 

We gather that was tried 
some time ago, with apparently satisfactory re- 


3.C., with shingle bolts, using staples 


‘‘wire skidding’’ 


sults, in 
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for their attachment to the wire; and that it is 
used to good effect, here and there, in Switzer- 
land. 

Is it not high time that we 
means to save effort, money, and wood and to 


make use of these 


promote soil conservation when logging in very 
rough country? 


Statistics from Schools of Forestry for 1948: 
Degrees Granted and Enrollments 


This article is another in a series of comparable papers 
ually in the 
a the enrollments at the 

umbers of deaqrees conferred. Statis 
this type were first assembled when the Forest 
Education Inquiry made its study in 1929-31, and 
published in the Inquiry’s report in 1932." The 
Journal have brought to date 


the figures for cach successive year. 


Journal of Forestry since 
schools of for- 


appearing ani 
1934, reportin 
and the 


estry 


fics of 


were 


annual articles in the 


THE Society of American Foresters maintains 


a complete list of all schools in the United States 
offering curricula in forestry. They are classified 
in three groups: (1) 22 schools offering profes- 
sional degrees and accredited by the Society of 
Foresters; (2) 5 schools offering pro- 
but listed only, and (3) 8 


schools offering curricula, but as vet on a non- 


American 
fessional degrees 
listed status. With one exception this classifica- 
tion and grouping of schools is used in the 1948 
presentation of statisties. 

In 1947, 29 included. In 
article 34 schools are listed. Schools appearing 
for the first time are those at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass., Stephen F. Aus- 
tin State College, Naecagdoches, Texas, Louisiana 


schools this 


were 


Polytechnic Institute, Rushton, Louisiana, and 
the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennes- 
see. The Department of the University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut, discontinued last 
vear, is again added. 

Included in the Society’s nonlisted group is 
the Department of Biology, Blacksburg, Vir- 
Edueation, 


H. S. Forest 


Press, 


and C. H. 
New Haven 1932. 

(Fifteen articies on degrees granted 
at schools of forestry in the United 
Forestry 32:337-43; 
36:12-18; 37:197-202; 
41:87-91; 

45: 174-80; 


Graves, Guise. 
“ale Univ. 
“Guise, C. H. 
and enrollments 
States, 1934-1948. Jour. 
05; 34:114-20; 35:77-83; 
10:196-202; 

44:110-14; 


7-9 


46:168-73. 


Cedric H. Guise 


Professor or forestry, College of Agricul 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Dur 
ing 1929-31 he was assistant director of the 
Forest Education Inquiry and co-author of 
Forest Edueation. Sinee 1933 
bled and published annually statistics from 


all forestry schools in the United States. 


he has assem 


ginia. The head of the department stressed the 
fact that the curriculum was not one of forestry 
but instead forestry-wildlife conservation, and 
that graduate study was in wildlife only. On 
the basis of these facts, this school is not in- 
cluded in the 1948 figure.’ 

Probably the most significant of all figures is 
that of total undergraduate enrollments. In 1948 
the number for all schools is 8212, an inerease 
of 758 over the 1947 total of 7454. If the total 
undergraduate enrollments of 365 of the five 
schools not reported in 1947 were deducted from 
the the enrollments would total 7847, 
which are 393 in excess of the 7454 reported 
from the last vear. The under- 
graduate enrollments at the schools have reached 


8919 


same schools 
an all time peak. 

The number of men registered for the Mas- 
ter’s degree is 330, a deerease of 9 from 339 
reported last vear. There are 93 men now en- 
rolled as candidates for the Doctorate, an in- 
erease of 13 over the 80 listed for 1947-48. 

Undergraduate degrees to the number of 918 
were conferred in 1948, as compared with 553 
reported for the previous vear. Master’s degrees 
reported 140 undergraduates; 
freshmen 65; sophomores 35; juniors 30; seniors 10. 
Of this number 35 were veterans; 105 nonveterans. In- 
cluded was one woman. Also registered were 4 candi- 
dates for the Master’s degree in wildlife management; 
5 undergraduate degrees were conferred in wildlife- 
forestry and 4 Master’s degrees in wildlife. 


Virginia Polytechnic 
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to the number of 222 were conferred, this being 

almost the exact number reported last year. 
The comparative figures of current signifi- 

eanee for 1947 and 1948 are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 SIGNIFICANT STATISTICS FOR 1947 AND 1948 


1948 


Bachelor’ 
Master's 
Doctor's 
Und 

Men bers of 
Me mbers 
Members 


Graduate student aster’ 338 330 


1686 
Graduate student tor’ ion 93 


DEGREES GRANTED FOR COMPLE- 
SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN THE 
tHE CALENDAR YEAR 1948 


Master ’sDoctor’s 


degrees degrees 


Main P «as 
Michigan 
Mi higar 
Minnesot: 
Montana 
New 

N. 


Pennsylvania 
Purdue 
Utah 

. Washing 

. W. Virgini: 


Listed schools 


1. Alabama 

2. Harvard 

3. Massachusetts 

4. Michigan Mining 
5. Missouri 


Total 


Nonlisted schools 
1. Connecticut 


Louisiana Polytechnic 
New Hampshire 

4. Oklahoma 

5. Tennessee 

6. Texas 


7. Washingtor 


Total 
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Degrees Granted 

During the calendar year 1948, the number 
of degrees granted to men who completed their 
studies in forestry were as follows: Undergradu- 
ates 915, Master’s 222, and Doctor’s 16. As com- 
pared to those granted in 1947, Bachelor’s 553, 
and there 
creases of 365 Bachelor’s degrees, and 9 Doe 
torates. There Master’s 
conferred. 

Statisties dealing with the numbers of degrees 


9 


Master’s 223, Doctor’s 7, were in- 


was one less degree 


NUMBER OF DEGREES GRANTED FOR COMPLI 

STUDIES AT SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN THE 

STATES FOR THE CALENDAR YEARS 
1900-1948 


TABLI 
rlION OF 
UNITED 


Master’s 


degrees 


Undegraduate 
Years degrees 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


Total 
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conferred are summarized in Table 1, presented 
the individual schools in Table 2, 
and shown in total 
the vears 1900 to 1948 in Table 3. 
In last year’s article it was predicted that 
900 undergraduate would be 
awarded in 1948, an estimate that 
exact. For the vear 1949 it is estimated that 
some 1500 men will be graduated with bachelor’s 
degrees, since 1686 men are reported this year 
It is not unlikely 


in detail by 


for all schools for each of 


degrees 


about 
was almost 


as being in the senior ¢lass. 
that this high figure will be exeeeded in both 
1950 and 1951. indicate that 
the curve will not start to deeline until 1952. 
The number of Master’s degrees for 1948 was 


Current figures 


also correctly estimated in last vear’s paper. 
Kor 1949 it that the 
awarded will again approximate 225. Of the 
222 Master’s degrees reported 175 (78 pereent 
conferred at 7 schools, namely, 47 at Yale 
University, 35 at Michigan, 
at the New York State College of Forestry, 
26 at Duke University, 14 at Colorado State Col- 
lege, 13 at Michigan State College and 13 at 
Pennsylvania State College. Of the 22 aeered- 
were only those at 
lowa North State Col- 
lege and the University of West Virginia, that 
did not report the awarding of Master’s degrees. 


number to be 


appears 


were 
the University of 


ited schools. there three, 


State College, Carolina 


Tl > total undergraduate decrees eranted since 
1900 for studies completed in forestry from all 
schools in the United States is now reported to 
be 13937 (Table 3): Master’s degrees eonferred 
since 1902 total 2640. With the 16 doctorates re- 
ported in 1948, the total of 
studies completed in forestry and its underlying 


these degrees for 


sciences now becomes 172. 

In February, 1948, 39 men completed their 
training at the New York 
all 879 men have been awarded certificates for 


Ranger School: in 


the completion of the Ranger School course. 


Enrollments 
10 deal 
Table 
ments by elasses at each school for the fall term 
of 1948-49. Table 5 lists the totals of under- 
graduate enrollments at all schools for each of 
the vears 1903-04 to 1948-49. Table 6 presents 
the undergraduate enrollments by elasses at all 
schools for each of the vears 1933-34 to 1948-49; 
it also shows the increases or decreases by years 
for each of the four undergraduate 
Table 7 lists for all sehools for each of the 
vears 1931-32 to 1948-49 the total numbers of 


the 
4 shows the enroll- 


Tables 4 to with enrollments at 


schools of forest ry 


classes. 


95 


men registered as candidates for the Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees. Table 8 gives the enroll- 
ments at each school for the fall term 1948-49, 
classifying undergraduates and graduates into 
veteran and also shows 
the total enrollments and 
women. Tables 9 and 10 present further infor- 
and nonveteran 


nonveteran groups. It 


elassified by men 


mation dealing with veteran 
enrollments. 

In the tables dealing with enrollments, special 
In all only 48: special 
from 10 this 


3 were reported 


students are exeluded. 
students were reported 
Of these 43 students, 


sehe 01s 
vear. 


from the 


9 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 


nology. 

A distinet error was made last vear in pre- 
dieting the trends of undergraduate enrollments 
that 
exceeded, 


for the immediate future. It was thought 
the 1947 figure of 7454 would not be 
this estimate being based on the great decrease 
in freshmen, the number in 1947-48 being 1550 
fewer than in 1946-47. Tlowever this decreasing 
trend did not continue and this vear’s figure is 
only 210 less than that of last vear. It now ap- 
pears that the currently high enrollments will 
continue for several more. Next vear’s 
undergraduate enrollments should be approxi- 
mately the same as those for the current year. 
A study of the figures in Table 6 now indicates 
that for some vears to come, even after the large 


vears 


number now in the sophomore and junior classes 
are graduated, that the total numbers of under- 
vraduates will be between 6000 and 7000. 

The New York Ranger School reports 56 men 
registered for the vear 1948-49. 


Enrollments by Classes 
The senior classes in all schools total 1686, 
an inerease of 748 over the 938 total of 1947-48. 
This is the largest number ever enrolled as sen- 
iors, exceeding by 474 the former peak of 1212 
in 1938-39. The are that larger 
numbers will be graduated in both 1950 and 
1951. In the junior elass the total of 2497 ex- 
ceeds the figure of last year by 920. This figure 
of 2497 is an all-time peak for the junior class. 
It exceeds by 1095 the highest number pre- 
viously reported, this being 1402 in 1936-37. 
There will probably be fewer men classified as 
juniors next vear though this is uneertain. The 


indieations 


men who transfer to schools of forestry after 
completing two vears at junior colleges make 
it difficult to give a close estimate. 

The 2178 men reported in the sophomore class 
show a decrease of 700 from the 2878 listed for 
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ENROLLMENTS BY CLASSES AT SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN 1 D STATES FOR 
rhe FALL TERM 1948-49 


Fresh Sopho Total under- Graduates 
men mores Juniors Seniors graduates Master’s Doctor’s 


108 i 260 
) 


110 !50 


65 55 357 
94 304 
65 214 
81 375 
104 H 231 
io PRB 
101 269 


higan University 
202 5 608 


Michigan State 
Minnesota 


Alabam: 
Harvard 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


H impshire 
mhnoma 
AR 
I 
Washington 
64 


Total 
1686 


Grand total 





STATISTICS FROM SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY 


TABLE 5.—UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENTS AT SCHOOLS TABLE 7.—FALL TERM ENROLLMENTS OF GRADUATE 
OF FORESTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1903-04 TO 1948-49 STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN THE UNITED 


STATES FOR THE YEARS 1931-32 To 1948-49 


Year Enrollments Year Enrollments 
Master’s Doctor’s Total 


1903-04 19 1926-27 1,880 1931-32 173 26 199 
1904-05 39 927-2 1,957 1932-33 174 35 206 
1905-06 51 928-26 2,079 1933-: 80 37 117 
1906-07 929-3 2,123 1934-3: 104 ; 122 
1907-08 143 930-: 2,120 1935-36 3 139 
1908-09 258 $ y 2,573 1936-3 f 28 179 
1909-10 357 932-3: 2,388 1937-: 5 : 184 
1910-11 518 933-: 2,246 1938-3¢ 952 293 
1911-12 5 934-3: 3,791 1939 213 ‘ 247 
1912-13 37 935-36 5,406 1940 

1913-14 936-3 6,032 1941-42 

1914-15 937-38 6,067 1942 

1915-16 938-38 5,144 1943 

1916-17 97 O36 4,487 1944 

1917-18 3,763 1945 

1918-19 ( ‘ 2 2,881 1946 

1919-20 927 942-4¢ 2,326 1947-48 

1920-21 09% 942 50° 1948-49 

1921-22 36: 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 
1925-26 


TABLE 6.—UNDERGRADUATE FALL-TERM ENROLLMENTS BY CLASSES IN SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN 
THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEARS 1933-34 TO 1948-49 


Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Totals 
Enroll Enroll Enroll- Enroll Enroll 


Change ment Change ment Change ment Change ment Change 


597 oe 476 os 398 oe 2,244 

os 467 aa 368 _ 2,246 

302 671 +2 439 } 3,791 

657 943 +-27% 575 +-136 5,406 

184 402 +458 815 1-§ 6,032 

yo18 é ,114 4-206 6,067 

294 - 012 +- 98 5,144 

922 30: P 4,487 

857 -13: 9 2 3,763 
709 
404 
101 
64 
205 
914 
1,577 
2,497 
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the preceding vear Ilowever the total is 117 
greater than the 2061 reported as freshmen last 
results in large 
that Cclorado 


men as freshmen last vear, and several others, 


increase part no 


fact 


year This 
doubt 


from the listed no 


for example California, Louisiana, and the Uni- 


versity of Michigan list as freshmen only a part 
who later are ineluded in the regis- 
upper Although this 
vear’s figure is smaller than that of last year, 


of the men 
tration of the 


classes 


it is higher than figure of sophomore en- 
1946-47. 


freshman 1851, a de- 
of 210 from the 2061 of the preceding 


any 


roll me nts ever reported through 


The 


erease 


class aggregates 


VETERANS 


TED S 


AND NONVETERANS OF 
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vear. The highest enrollment of freshmen ever 
reported was 3611 in 1946-47. Last vear a de- 
celine of 1550 oeeurred, but the current enroll- 
ment is not greatly less than that of 1947-48. It 
will be of interest to see the trends in freshman 
enrollments in eaeh of the next several 
These figures will indicate to the 
numbers of men for which they must provide 


vears. 


schools the 


instruction in vears to come. 

A small number of women are enrolled, 11 
in all. Two are candidates for the Master’s 
degree, one at Michigan State, and one at the 
New York State College of Forestry. There are 
four each at Colorado, Michigan 


seniors, one 


ScHoo 


FALL TERM 


1948-49 
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State, the University of Michigan, and Montana. 
One is a junior at the University of Michigan. 
There are 3 sophomores, one each at California, 
Florida and Purdue, and 1 freshman at Mon- 
tana. 


Graduate Enrollments 


Candidates for the Master’s degree total 330, 
only 9 fewer than the 339 reported last year. 
The highest figure was 376, in 1946. Prior to 
1946, the highest enrollment was 253 in 1938-39. 
It would appear that for a few years at least the 
number of men registering as candidates for 
the Master’s degree will not decline from the 
numbers reported for the past two years. The 
number of men to finish their undergraduate 
courses will be larger and it would seem that 
a reasonable inerease could be expected in both 
1949 and 1°50. 

Of the 22 schools in the accredited list, only 
one, that at West Virginia, did not report any 
men registered for the Master’s degree. Yale 
leads with 57, Duke is second with 47, the New 
York State College of Forestry is third with 
44 and the University of Michigan fourth with 
35. Other institutions with the larger enroll- 
ments of Master’s candidates are Michigan 
State 21, California 15, Minnesota 13, and the 
University of Washington 13. At these 8 schools 


99 


are 245 candidates, 74 percent of the total of 
330 reported. 

Enrolled for the Doctorate are 93 men at 8 
institutions. The University of Michigan and 
the New York State College of Forestry each 
report 21 candidates; Yale reports 18, Duke 
12, Michigan State 8, California 7, Minnesota 5, 
and Iowa 1. 


Enrollment of Veterans 

In 1948, 8635 men and women were engaged 
in studying forestry. Of this total 8212, 95 per- 
cent, were undergraduates; 423, 5 percent, were 
graduate students. Of this total number 8624 
were men, 11 were women. 

Of the 8212 undergraduates, 6199, 75 percent, 
were veterans; of the 423 graduate students, 
325, 77 percent, were veterans. 

The summaries presented in Tables 8, 9 and 
10, which deal with veteran and nonveteran en- 
rollments, are not exactly correct, since Connee- 
tieut, Iowa and Maine failed to differentiate be- 
tween the two groups, and all figures supplied 
were placed in the columns for veterans. If a 
breakdown of the statistics supplied from these 
schools had been possible, the pereentages for 
veterans in each group would be slightly lower 
than those tabulated. 

The percentage of veterans in the undergradu- 


TABLE 9.—VETERAN AND NONVETERAN ENROLLMENTS CLASSIFIED BY UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE GROUPS FOR YEARS 1946-47 To 1948-49 


1946-47 
Number Percent 


Undegraduates 
Veterans 
Nonveterans 

Graduate students 
Veterans 
Nonveterans 


1947-48 ae 1948-49 
Number Percent Number Percent 


7454 8212 
5974 80 6199 
1480 20 2013 
419 423 

82 325 

18 98 


TABLE 10.—THE NUMBERS OF VETERAN AND NONVETERAN GROUPS IN UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE GRoUPS 1948-49 


Class Veterans Percent 


Freshmen 
Sophomores 
Juniors 
Seniors 


Nonveterans 
Men Women Percent 


893 
649 
317 
145 ¢ 1686 





Masters 
Doctors 


2004 ’ 2: 8212 


73 2 330 
23 2 93 





Total 


2100 2: 8635 
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ate classes was at its peak in 1946-47; during 
that year 88 percent were veterans. Last year 
the comparable figure was 80, and this vear 75. 
Undoubtedly this trend wil’ continue and in a 
few years nonveterans will make up the maxi- 
mum undergraduate student body. 

The percentage enrolled for 
graduate studies was almost the same for both 
1946-47 and 1947-48, and 8&2 percent re- 
spectively. This vear the figure dropped to 77 


part of the 


of veterans 


» 
SO 


pereent. 
enrolled in the 
candidates 


The proportion of veterans 
four 
for graduate degrees continues to be of interest. 
The numbers of both veterans and nonveterans 
classified in the various categories are presented 
in Table 10. 

In the freshman ¢lass 52 percent are veterans; 
the comparable figure in 1947 was 60 percent. 
Of the sophomore 70 percent are veterans, as 
last Junior 
and senior classes are still predominately made 
of the juniors and 


undergraduate classes and as 


compared with 8) percent vear 


up of veterans; 87 percent 
%1 percent of the seniors are in this group. Last 
vear 8S percent of the juniors and 91 percent 
of the seniors were veterans. 

In the group registered for Master's degrees, 


de- 


percent of those registered 


of veterans shows a slight 


the 


cline 


pereentage 


Last vear 
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percent were veterans; in 1948 the percentage 
of men in this elass has increased to 75. 

As the present classes move up, the percent- 
age of veterans will naturally decrease. How- 
ever the overall percentage of veterans will not 
decline to any great extent for several years. 

The question arose with the author of this 
article as to whether or not the nonlisted schools 
should be included in this presentation. If he 
is in error in ineluding the six nonlisted schools 
or in dropping out the Department of Biology 
at Virginia Polytechnie Institute, he will ap- 
preciate definite recommendations, presumably 
from the Division of Education. 

A point worth comment the manner in 
which the schools respond to the requests for 
these annual statistics. The forms are purposely 
simple, and eall for a minimum of information. 
Within ten days after they are mailed from 
Ithaca the greater number are returned. Yet 
every vear a few schools, often including some 
of those of highest standing, fail to give atten 


is 


Follow-ups are often re- 
in 


tion to the requests. 
quired. Others fail to give the information 
the way in which it is wanted 

From conversation and correspondence the 
impression is gained that the majority of forest 
school men and many others feel that these an- 
if 
such is the ease it seems that all forestry schools 
eould the effort fall to provide a 
prompt, accurate and complete reply to the 


nual presentations are of interest and value. 


make each 
re- 


quests sent out 
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News ran for 
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1946, Forestry 
he 


f day in May 
his 


combined this month with t 


appears as a separate department in the JouRNAL, and will continue to 


as a four-week copy deadline will permit. 


Before voting to put the News back in the JouRNAL where a similar function had been 


previously served in divers 


at the pre-Annual Meeting in Boston last 
the tune of 
Fore Vews 


suggested that 


the technical magazine. 


read 


stry was more widely 


the JouRNAL would 
part of 
By combining Fo 
anticipated 


The 


where 


Is 


before they are 
was proposed by greater cooperation of 


Forestry News. 


$4,000 annually some said do away with Forestry 
than 
unwraped more often if Forestry News was a 


members 


ways, the Council sought the opinions of Section delegates 


In the interests of economy to 
Vews Others 
publication. Someone 


December. 
said 
S.A.F. 


any other 


restry News with the JouRNAL a net saving of about $2,000 annually 


greatest criticism of the News was that the same items usually appeared else 
published in the S.A.F. publication. 


A remedy for that fault 


in submitting exclusive stories for 


Robert D. Hostetter, who compiles the News department of the JourNAL, thinks that 
cooperation of members is already very good, but short only of a scientific poll of the 


members is open to any suggestion for making the News better. 





Local Autonomy Versus Forest Fire Damage in 
New England’ 


THE WRITER possesses an heirloom in the form 
of a fire bucket inscribed with the name of his 
great grandfather, Ebenezer Lord, of Concord, 
N. IL., and dated 1811. Captain Lord, of the 
New Hampshire State Militia, was a member of 
a mutual fire protection company composed of 
35 householders. If the property of one of the 
members caught on fire the company ran to the 
fire, with these buckets holding about two gallons 
of water, and tried to put it out. If the fire was 
in someone else’s house, the inference was that 
it was no concern of theirs. But, unless all 
fires were controlled, they might be the losers 
in spite of their lack of concern for property 
other than their own. 

The next step therefore was when the entire 
community created a fire department, publicly 
supported. This svstem has developed satisfac- 
tory efficiency in dealing with the compact cen- 
ters of population in towns or cities. But this 
local, town unit has not proved itself capable of 
coping with the problem of forest fires in wood- 
land areas. Like all inefficient organizations, 
town forest fire services are able to deal with 
ordinary, moderate risks but fail when emer- 
gencies arise. Yet it is just these extraordinary 
dangers that must be controlled, or the entire 
efforts of the fire service prove futile. 

By their very nature, forest fires require cen- 
tralized and complete state coverage in order to 
prevent conflagrations, such as oeceurred in 1825 
when half of the forests of Maine were destroyed, 
and which was repeated on a more local scale 
but with far greater financial loss, in 1947, with 
damage of $30,000,000 and irreplacable scien- 
tific material as at Bar Harbor. 

Centralized control and authority do not mean 
the substitution of a force of salaried state em- 
plovees for the system of town fire wardens and 
emergency crews of fire fighters. The local or- 
ganization is an indispensable, and the most im- 
portant, part of the overall setup. What it 
does require is that the authority of the skeleton 
state organization shall be supreme and capable 
of being instantly exercised whenever it is needed 
for fire control, anywhere, any time. 


1Presented before the 28th annual meeting of the New Eng 
land Section S.A.F. Boston February 19, 1948 


H. H. Chapman 


Professor emeritus, Yale School of Forestry, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Fighting fires in time of unusual drought, by 
the uncoordinated efforts of town fire wardens, 
is like conducting a military operation, when the 
captain of each company can use his own author- 
ity to determine the action of his unit, and his 
superior officers must abide by his decision. 
Even if each town warden were thoroughly 
trained in forest fire fighting technique this sys- 
tem would fail, and when this is not the case 
destruction on a wide scale is inevitable. 

In practice the system of autonomous town fire 
wardens, town appointed, often results in: 


1. Appointment of inefficient men, not inter- 
ested in forest fire protection and not trained in 
the methods of controlling large or dangerous 
fires, or extinguishing completely the fires which 
they attempt to control. 

2. Frequent change in the personnel of the 
town fire warden force, thus losing the benefit of 
such experience and training as may be acquired. 

3. Refusal of town fire fighters to cross a 
town line and incur expense in another town to 
prevent the spread of fire to their own town. 

4. Resulting incompetence when faced with 
emergencies, which takes the form of incapacity 
to organize, control, or use effectively large 
masses of untrained men hastily summoned when 
too late, and incapable even of using equipment 
properly when it is supplied to them; permitting 
small fires, which should be constantly watched 
and extinguished to the last spark, to blow up 
and get away, days after their origin; and in 
general, utilizing the tactics of an improvised 
militia to repel the enemy instead of disciplined, 
effective, and fully organized and equipped 
forces. 

Yet this obsolete and discredited system of 
autonomous local town wardens has been per- 
petuated in two of the six New England states 
since the first laws creating town fire wardens 
were passed over forty years ago. How does it 
happen that Maine and Massachusetts still con- 
tinue this archaic system, so closely resembling 
the mutual bucket brigade of 1811, long after 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut 
adopted a more modern effective fire fighting 
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organization? Are the iocal residents of the 
towns in Maine and Massachusetts any more in- 
dependent or jealous of their local authority 
than in these other three states? Anyone ac- 
quainted with native Vermonters or Connecticut 
Yankees must reject this explanation. No New 
England state refused to join the federation 
which became the United States of America, nor 
did they 
In the three states which chose to subor- 


lose any essential state right in this 
move. 
dinate the town authorities, for forest fire pro- 
tection, to that of the state organization, these 
towns were able for the most part to escape the 
holocausts which destroyed the property of the 
Will 


the sponsors of these obsolete methods require a 


small **independent’”’ localities in Maine. 


second conflagration vear before a brick house 
? What is the cost of educatien, 
by the method of experience? 

Table 1 gives the record, 
furnished by the state officials concerned, cover- 
ing the month of October, within which the four 
conflagration days, October 21 to 25 inclusive, 
occurred. 

In analyzing these data fairly, we must con- 
sider the possible differences in fire danger be- 
tween the six states. As to the drought itself, 
it was uniformly severe. Hence we must look to 
the only two other general differences which 
might account for these contrasting figures. 

The first of these is the actual physical dan- 
ger consisting of more inflammable types of tim- 
ber, and the existence of bogs and peat beds in 
which fire is difficult to extinguish completely. 
Under such circumstances the hurricane of Oc- 
tober 24 would blow up smouldering embers and 
the resulting blast would temporarily defy all 
efforts at control. These extra hazardous con- 
ditions applied in Maine, also in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. The lower average damage 
the remaining three states is correlated in 


falls on them 


as far as it has been 


in 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON IN Six NEW 


ENGLAND STATES 
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part with the prevalence of hardwoods and less 
peat and bog. 

Due to these conditions, a few fires escaped 
control in New Hampshire. Buildings were 
burned, and heavy loss was suffered. But by 
contrast, and under conditions, 
Maine’s loss was 34 times as great, acre for acre 
of forest land, if we except the Maine Forestry 
District and compare only the organized towns. 


comparable 


Efficiency of Fire Control 


There remains only the final cause, the differ- 
ence in efficiency of fire control between these 
This difference consists of the great- 
er degree of state in New 
Hampshire over that in the organized Maine 
In New Hampshire the state forester 
directly appoints all town fire wardens, on rec- 
ommendation of the town officials, as deputy 
state fire wardens to serve under the state dis- 
trict fire warden’s supreme authority. This is 
not a perfect system as the appointment is for 
one year only, and requires town sponsorship. 
But it is vastly superior to the system of autono- 
mous town fire wardens which exists in Maine. 
It is not unreasonable to conclude that the ratio 
of 34 to 1 in damage per acre of woodland be- 
tween these two states is the direct consequence 
of Maine’s failure to depart from the ‘‘ fire buck- 
et’’ principle of town organization. 


two states. 
centralized control 


towns. 


Vermont, which escaped with but one fire of 
over 1,000 acres, succeeded in controlling all 
other of her 125 fires when they were small. They 
were kept small and put out by the cooperation 
between the state fire organization and the towns, 
but chiefly from the fact that a 24-hour patrol 
was maintained until the drought was broken. 

In Vermont also, the state forester appoints 
all town fire wardens who, in this case, hold office 
until they resign or are removed for cause by 


or Forest Fir—E DAMAGE DURING 


OcToBER 1947 


State 


Wooded-area Fires 





Number 
125 
350 
232 
328 


Acres 
Maine forestry district 10,000,000 
Organized towns 6,683,000 
New Hampshire 4,740,476 
Massachusetts 2,536,000 
Vermont 3,375,000 125 
Connecticut 1,586,000 150 
Rhode Island 280,000 75 


Damage per 
area of total 
woodland 





Area 
per fire 


Area 


burned Damage 


Dollars 
200,000 
32,000,000 
700,000 
300,000 
8,336 
7,500 
2,500 


Dollars 


02 


Acres Percent Acres 
20,000 0.20 160 
200,000 3.00 175 
16,000 0.34 68 
20,000 0.79 61 
1,291 0.04 10 
1,500 0.10 10 
600 0.22 8 
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the state forester. The state fire wardens have 
all the authority of the fire wardens in the towns, 
whereas in Maine they must serve under the town 
authority. The State Forest 
Maine, has direct responsibility only over the 
Maine Forestry District, which includes the un- 


Commission, in 


organized area and such towns as vote to join 
the district. 

While the New 
Hampshire, and Vermont points to the town or- 


contrast between Maine, 
ganization rather than the physical hazard as 
responsible for the damage, this fact is even 
more strongly emphasized by the contrast be- 
tween the Maine Forestry District and the towns 
not incorporated in this system. The percentage 
of area burned here was on a ratio of 1 to 15 in 
the organized towns. The loss per acre was one 
to 240. The fact that the fire losses in the towns 
consisted largely of buildings merely emphasizes 
the need for and failure of adequate organiza- 
tion. 

That efficient organization is possible in Maine 
was demonstrated by the record of some 1200 
University of Maine students supervised by 
faculty men who had had adequate training in 
fire fighting in the West and South, under whose 
handling the Blacks-Woods Cherryville fire was 
stopped on October 24th. 

By contrast, it is established that the Bar 
Harbor fire had been burning for several days, 
under the jurisdiction of a town fire warden, 
whose crews had failed to mop it up, before it 
broke out of control on October 21, and on Octo- 
ber 24 surrounded Bar Harbor. On October 22 
the university offered the aid of its organized 
student force to the superintendent of the 
Acadia National Park, who referred this matter 
to the Bar Harbor fire chief, on the ground that 
the fire was not on national park land, hence the 
Park Service had no responsibility. This action, 
exactly comparable with that of a local town, 
cost the Park Service $269,000 in park property 
and materials, i.e., $8000 in fire fighting costs, 
$95,000 for reconstruction, and $94,000 to clean 
up the hazard without counting damage to park 
value in trees destroyed on an area of 10,240 
The fire had to cross a wide belt of park 
land to reach Bar Harbor. 

The Bar Harbor fire chief did not take the 
trouble to reply to this offer until the damage 
was done. Then a hurry call was sent on Octo- 
ber 24, and the trained crews went into action. 
The effectiveness of their work is best measured 


acres. 
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by the resolutions passed by the town officials 
and sent to President Hauck of the university : 


Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, 

The President of the University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine 

Dear Sir: 


1. As representatives of all the towns on Mt. Desert 
Island-Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert (including Northeast 
Harbor and Seal Harbor), Southwest Harbor, and Tre- 
mont, may we express to you our gratitude for the 
assistance rendered us by the men of the University 
of Maine in the disastrous fire which lately swept a 
considerable part of this island? 

2. For a major part of the man-power which finally 
stopped the flames and saved all the western and 
southern part of the island, including Southwest Har- 
bor, Seal Harbor, and Northeast Harbor, we are in- 
debted to your students. Some 1200 men from the 
University in relays fought the fire on this island. 
Aside from their numbers, they proved amazingly 
effective in achieving success, as their organization, 
discipline, and leadership made them successful out 
of all proportion to their numbers. Those of us who 
saw them in action in the forests and on the mountains 
are proud of them, and are glad to state that to them 
in a high degree we owe our undestroyed and un- 
damaged towns in the western and southern parts of 
our island, and the untouched beauty of some two- 
thirds of the forests surrounding us. 

3. May we ask of you that a copy of this letter be 
furnished each of your students who volunteered to 
help us in the hour of our desperate need, as a slight 
token of our deep appreciation? 

SerH E. Lippy, 

Chairman, Selectmen, Bar Harbor. 
H. A. THOMAS, 

Town Manager, Town of Mt. Desert. 
STanwoop H. KING, 

First Selectman, Southwest Harbor. 
J. E. Wooster, 


First Selectman, Tremont. 


It is not generally known, also, that the 
U. S. Forest Service sent in ten experienced 
fire personnel by air from points as far away as 
Colorado and Georgia, who were of great aid in 
organizing the fight which prevented further 
spread of the flames. These men did not seek, 
and did not receive, any public acknowledgment 
of their services. The National Park Service 
also sent 25 key men, too late to protect their 
own property. 

Practically the entire loss suffered at Bar 
Harbor is directly chargeable to the obsolete and 
inefficient system of independent town officials. 
All evidence goes to establish this fact. How 
much of the destruction occurring along the 
western beaches south of Portland is attributable 
to the same basic source could well be ascer- 
tained by factual investigation. 


In the region of presumably lower hazard due 


to preponderant hardwoods — Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island—the comparison 
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must legitimately be made within this area, and 
not with the more northern tier of states. On 
this basis, the damage per acre of woodland in 
Massachusetts was 24 times that in Connecticut 


and 12 times the Rhode Island average 


Massa- 
chusetts figures are approximations only, since 
no authentic surveys or areas burned or damage 
any 
correlation here between organization and dam- 


done have yet been completed. Is there 


age? 
The System in Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts the towns appoint the fire 
warden annually, subject to the approval of the 
state forester. Selectmen and tree wardens may 
fill this office or the fire chief of a town. On 
failure of the 
state forester can do so after a specified time. 


town to appoint a warden, the 


The state fire wardens do not have any authority 
in the town. fact and the difference in 
tenure, plus the possible deleterious effect of 
constant political changes in the state commis- 


This 


sionership, may account for the markedly lower 
efficiency of fire protection in Massachusetts con- 
trasted with Vermont 
tween trained supervision and amateur efforts 


The main difference be- 


lies in the continuous patrol and complete sup- 
pression of fires through 24-hour service, as con- 
and resultant 
repeated outbreaks of fires assumed to be under 


trasted with an ‘‘8-hour day”’ 


control. 

In Massachusetts, of the 83 fires which went 
out of control on October 24, 63 had been burn- 
ing for several days before the outbreak. The 
Bar Harbor, Maine, fire was of this character 

Had 
forth, 
have equalled 


and received the usual daylight treatment! 
it not been for the 24-hour efforts put 
New Hampsbhire’s might 
those of Mai 

The fact that efficiency was lower under the 


losses 


autonomous town system in Massachusetts than 


in adjoining Connecticut is best brought out by 
the fire in the town of Sturbridge, Mass., adjoin- 


Aside from cost- 
ing this town over $30,000 in fire bills. the town 
fire marshal failed dis- 
cipline the crews summoned to fight this fire. As 
it threatened to cross the where drought 
conditions were exactlv similar, the district war- 
den of Connecticut at the request of the select- 
men of Sturbridge proceeded to fight the fire in 
Massachusetts with a small crew, using a power 


ing the Connecticut boundary. 
either to organize or 


line, 


pump and a mile of hose, and in a 20-hour fight 
controlled it before it Connecticut 
woodlands 


damaged 
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This is what the Connecticut warden, R. G. 
Bunnell, cf Eastford, had to say: ‘‘I 
all my 22 years of firefighting saw such a waste 


never in 


of man power and fire-fighting material as on 
that fire. I was told that the men were getting 
$1 per hour for fighting that fire. Men by the 
hundreds were standing around doing nothing. 
Some would be ordered to carry in equipment 
At one time 
during the day while we were pumping, 
unit from Massachusetts asked if they could tap 
into our line and run off their 114 hose, which 
they did. On checking what they were doing, 
the nozzle was found hanging up in a tree. 
very good fighting was done by the men under 
Fred Hall and Ernest Barrett of Sturbridge who 
owned land where the fire was burning. Also 
much credit goes to Nathan Armitage’s crew of 


but would drop it and disappear. 
some 


Some 


Ashford, Conn., one of the best trained crews 
that I have in my district. 
hose that was burned, also knapsacks with the 
straps burned off. Also much credit 
Lt. Hurlburt of the State Police at Stafford 
Springs Barracks, Conn., for his energy and 
time at the fire. We in our department are not 
flawless either. But no town system for me.’’ 


I personally saw 


goes to 


Further evidence of the complete breakdown 
of the town fire warden system on the Stur- 
in the following letter 
from Elliot M. Clemence, a member of the town 
board of supervisors: 


bridge fire is contained 


‘*In reply to your letter of February 2 for in- 
formation on our disastrous fire. The first infor- 
mation I will give you is on October 13 at 12:44 
Charlton and Brimfield 
spotted this fire and notified our fire chief who 
3:00 p.m 
until it was supposedly put out that evening. 
Unfortunately no ample patrol was left to guard 


p.m. the firetowers 


responded about and were on the fire 


this fire, consequently it burned repeatedly on 
and off until October 24 it became entirely out 
of control and 
several large tax pavers, the Board of Selectmen 


through the recommendation of 
then declared an emergency to combat. the same. 
During this meeting with the selectmen and tax- 
pavers, the selectmen informed us that it was 
impossible to get help, fire hose, and equipment 
Then and there, IT asked for the privilege of 
using the telephone calling Eugene Winch at 
Willington, Conn., telling Mr. Winch how des- 
perately we were in need of help. Through his 
cooperation he dispatched to us a trained crew 
under Mr. Bunnell of Eastford, Conn., with 


pump and five thousand feet of hose, and one 
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or two other crews from Connecticut came after- 
wards, and I can truthfully say that through the 
efforts of this crew, several cottages at the south 
end of the Leadmine pond were saved. All told 
there were approximately one thousand acres 
bnrned over at a very low acreage value and the 
cost to the Town of Sturbridge up to the present 
time is twenty-one thousand dollars or twenty- 
one dollars per acre which is outrageous, for the 
truth of the situation is three words—lack of 
patrol. This is very brief as we are holding our 
ammunition for Town Meeting Day March 8.”’ 

In other words, there was no efficient direc- 
tion of this local town labor force. I dislike to 
make what appears to be an invidious compari- 
son between sister states, but it is a comparison 
of systems, not of states, which needs emphasiz- 
ing. What advantage is it to Massachusetts to 
point out that less than 1 percent of her forest 
area burned, when the loss, largely avoidable as 
demonstrated in Connecticut, was $300,000, and 
the damage ratio 24 to 1. 


The System in Connecticut 


By contrast, Connecticut under State Forester 
Austin F. Hawes and Walter O. Filley, forester 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, after experimenting with the autono- 
mous town warden system for 20 years, secured 
in 1921 the law under which the state forester 
has the power to appoint all town fire wardens 
directly. The results of this system have been 
that town wardens are selected on the basis of 
efficiency in handling forest, not town, fires, and 
are retained permanently, as long as they remain 
efficient and will continue to serve. These per- 
manent town wardens are under the direct au- 
thority of the state and district foresters, headed 
by a special fire chief in the central office. Fire 
fighting equipment, especially power pumps and 
hose, is rushed to any point needed. This force 
and these pumps were used to put out the Stur- 
bridge fire aeross the Massachusetts line. How 
does this system work? 

On November 25 the following broadcast by 
the chairman of the State Park and Forest Com- 
mission of Connecticut went on the air: 

‘“‘The State Park and Forest Commission at 
its meeting today congratulated the Forest Fire 
Service for its suecessful battle against the worst 
forest fire hazard of recent years in which Con- 
necticut. fire losses were kept very lov’ compared 
with other New England states. Forester Kien- 
holz, who is chief fire warden, was asked to con- 
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vey the thanks of the commission to his yen and 
to the fire wardens and civilian volunteers who 
serve so ably. Chairman Waldo, in disclosing 
the commission’s praise of the service, said that 
good organization and preparedness were re- 
sponsible for Connecticut’s success in meeting 
the fire hazard.’’ 

In terms of relative strength of central au- 
thority, these three states may be ranked as 
Connecticut, first ; Vermont, second; New Hamp- 
shire, third. 


Differences in Development 


Rhode Island is a small state, and still adheres 
to the system of locally appointed town wardens, 
but due to recent greatly increased education, 
and cooperative efforts, escaped with 75 fires, 
600 acres burned, and $2500 damage. It has 
suffered widespread damage in past years, trace- 
able to the town warden system. In this state, 
although the town wardens are locally appointed 
annually, they must serve under the direction 
and supervision of the chief of the Division of 
Forests, Parks and Parkways, and must be ap- 
proved by said official before taking effect. When 
a period of extra hazard is proclaimed by the 
governor, all town and district wardens are 
placed under his sole authority until the emer- 
gency is declared over. 

Why have these differences in development of 
efficient statewide fire fighting organizations oc- 
curred among six states having as many features 
of population, political organizations (notably 
the strength of town governments), and forest 
conditions in common? TI believe that the ex- 
planation must be sought not in differences in- 
herent in any of the above factors, but rather in 
the historical pattern evolved by each state in 
seeking a solution for the fire menace. 

In Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire, conditions in the state are homogeneous 
to a great extent, even allowing for the sparsely 
settled forest regions in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Town governments extend throughout 
each state. In each of these states, forestry and 
forest fire protection have been placed under a 
commission whose appointments and overlapping 
terms are intended to give stability of policy and 
freedom from political manipulation. Under this 
organization, confidence was created in the dis- 


cretion and policies of the state organization, 
which enabled the commissions to persuade the 
towns and the legislature to give them the needed 
powers of appointment and contact, which were 
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indispensable in perfecting a modern fire fight- 
ing organization. Reduction of property loss is 
the direct result of this development. 


Reorganization Needed 

In Massachusetts the system for forty years 
has been one of politically appointed commis- 
sioners, changing with every party overturn. 
Regardless of the relative efficiency or 
incumbents of 


incom- 
petence of the this 
office it has not led to the building up of suffi- 
cient confidence in the state organization to en- 


successive 


courage the towns to relinquish their own politi- 


cal control of forest fire organization. Appar- 


ently this situation is being faced realistically 
for the first time by proposed new legislation 
which would substitute a commission 
the historical single commissioner plan, with 
his politically independent subordinate heads of 


form for 


component departments. I might add here that 
the combination of fish and game interests with 
forestry has been avoided in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, to the great advan- 
tage of good orginzation, but has been the cause 
of dissension and delay in securing needed re- 
form in Massachusetts. Maine so far is free from 
this combination, which works to the 
satisfaction of either the forestry or the fish and 


seldom 


game interests of a state. 

In Maine the state is divided into two diver- 
gent halves both by the absence of settlement in 
the Forestry District and the larger units of 
forest land held in this district. The fact that 
the forest commissioner’s chief responsibility is 
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fire protection, within this great unorganized 
area, led to the perpetuation of the plan of a 
single politically appointed commissioner. Effi- 
cieney within the district has been maintained 
at a high level by state wardens. But the organ- 
ized towns have experienced the same reluctance 
at being incorporated under the state authority 
and losing their ‘‘independence’’ as was the 
case in Massachusetts; while on the other hand, 
the larger land owners in the district were satis- 
fied with the system and did not look with favor 
on its modification in the direction of a commis- 
sion with overlapping terms, regarding such a 
move as merely opening the gate to political con- 
trol of a sort not subject to the best interests 
of the Forestry District. 

Efforts at bettering the intolerable situation 
in Maine revealed by the recent huge fire losses 
will thus probably be sought by halfway mea- 
sures in which the present system of a single 
commissioner is retained, and cooperation with 
the towns extended, without the one funda- 
mental step needed, which is state appointment 
of town fire wardens. Each state has to work 
out its own way of solving this problem of effi- 
ciency in fire protection. Is it too much to ex- 
pect that a pattern which has proved successful 
in some of these New England states should be 
carefully considered in others—or must we have 
a third conflagration year before obvious prin- 
ciples of sound organization can be accepted in 
the states which are now smarting under the 
recent fire losses and looking about for preven- 
tive measures for the future? 





Variability of Rooting in a Small Second-Generation | 
Population of the Hybrid Pinus Attenuradiata’ 


Propagation of conifers by rooting of cuttings is an old 
art that has recently benefited by the findings of the 
plant physiologist. The forest tree breeder may now 
use rooting as a tool in his efforts to evaluate the 
heredity of his trees. In a study undertaken to use 
vegetative propagation of members of a_ variable 
hybrid population as a guide for selecting superior 
individuals, the authors found that wide differences 
occurred in rooting ability amona members of the 
population, and that in qeneral the differences cor- 
responded in two successive years. 


SELECTION among the members of a segregating 
I. hybrid population is a well-known and effee- 
tive plant-breeding method. Variability of root- 
ing capacity of different members of a segre- 
gating population is not so well known. Recent- 
lv some information on this variability was 
obtained from a hybrid population of several 
hundred 38-year-old seedlings, derived from 
mutual wind pollination among a group of x 
Pinus attenuradiata’ trees, 

During the summer of 1946, 126 of these 
seedlings were selected for propagation as clones 
to determine whether the wide variations they 
exhibited had a genetie basis. They ineluded 
several types: seedlings of the most vigorous 
growth and of conspicuously good form as well 
as a few dwarfs and some individuals showing 
chlorophyll deficiencies or other abnormalities. 
Rooting of cuttings was chosen as the most 
practical method of multiplying the types. One 
of the parent species and the F, hybrid were 
known to root readily (4), and the seedlings of 
this F, population combined the favorable char- 
acteristics of youth and considerable size. 

On October 1, 1946, 10 to 30 euttings were 
taken from each of the 126 seedlings. These 
cuttings averaged approximately 6 inches in 
length, but were quite heterogeneous in other 
respects, because of wide morphological varia- 
tion among the seedlings, and because individual 
seedlings offered little opportunity to select 
numerous cuttings conforming closely to any 
“lt is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance of Sr. 
Edmundo Ressini of Sucre, Bolivia, who as a part of 
his U. S. Department of Agriculture internship worked 
at the Institute of Forest Genetics from January 26 to 
February 1, 1948. 

*Stockwell and Righter (8) have described x P. at- 
tenuradiata (the cross P. attenuata Lemmon x P. radiata 
D. Don), contrasted it with its parent species, and de- 
scribed some of the features of a small F, population 
similar to the one which furnished material for the 
present study. 


J. W. Duffie'd and A. R. Liddicoet 


Respectively, geneticist and research assis- 
tant, Institute of Forest Geneties, a branch 
of the California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, maintained by ine Forest Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the University of Cali 

fornia, Berkeley. 


predetermined standard. The euttings were 
immersed for 15 hours in a 100-ppm. aqueous 
solution of indole-8 butyrie acid, dipped in Fer- 
mate—a powered disinfectant, and planted at a 
spacing of 6 by 2 inches in pure sand of medium 
fineness; the sand was spread 6 inches deep over 
lead-covered heating cables in propagating 
benches in an otherwise unheated greenhouse. 
The beds were thermostatically maintained at 
70° F., and moisture was automatically regu- 
lated by Grossenbacher’s method (2). Since the 
purpose of the work was primarily to establish 
clones, and only incidentally to test their root- 
ing ability, the group of cuttings were neither 
replicated nor randomized in planting. 

After 90 days, the rooted cuttings were potted 
in soil and removed to a lath house. Percent of 
rooted cuttings varied from 0 to 100. This was 
not surprising, since similar results had been 
reported by Snow (7) for red maple. In fact, 
this variability had been anticipated as one of 
the interesting features of the work. 

In November 1947 ten rooted euttings from 
each original seedling were outplanted. Com- 
parison of these clonal blocks will be the basis 
of more intensive selection of good types. Since 
some seedlings yielded few rooted cuttings, not 
all 10-plant blocks could be completed. To pro- 
vide fillers, cuttings were taken on November 1, 
1947, from 43 of the seedlings which had furn- 
ished cuttings in 1946. 

Several factors that might be expected to 
affect rooting of the cuttings differed from one 
year to the next. In the first place, the seedlings 
were one year older. Secondly, they were larger, 
and thus offered a wider choice of cuttings. 
Thirdly, the seedlings had received ample irri- 
gation in 1946, but very little in 1947. Fourthly, 
many of the cuttings taken in 1947 were made 
from shoots derived from short-shoot growing 
points, which became active early in 1947 fol- 
lowing the severe heading back of the seedlings in 
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1946. Lastly, the cuttings were taken a month 
later in 1947 than in 1946. 

Perhaps as a result of some or all of these 
plus the fact that the rooting medium 
between seasons, 


factors, 
was not changed or cleaned 
the aggregate rooting from all 43 seedlings was 
lower in 1948 (90 days after planting in pro- 
pagation benches) than in the preceding year 
(Table 1 

Since a number of zero values occurred in 
the rooting data for each vear, a simple regres- 
sion analysis could not be made. Therefore, the 
seedlings were grouped in five classes determined 
by their rooting in 1947 (0-20 percent, 21-40 
percent, ete.). The means of each class for each 
year were computed and plotted (Fig. 1). This 
simple analysis, as refined as the nature of the 
data that the differences 
between observed in two successive 
years show sufficient correspondence to support 
the hypothesis that they are heritable. On the 
other hand, the numerous wide discrepancies 
between 1947 and 1948 values evident in Table 
1 preclude evaluation of relative rooting ability 
To accomplish this, larger 
precise technique will be 
required. Edgerton (1), working with the red 
maple material first studied by Snow (7), found 
that rooting ability was fairly com- 
parable in two successive vears. 


warrants, suggests 


seedlings 


ot single seedlings. 


samples and more 


relative 


TABLE 1. 
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In 1947 and again in 1948 euttings bearing 
male catkins rooted readily. This finding appears 
to contradict Jacobs’ (3) report that cuttings 
ot Pinus radiata bearing male catkin primordia 
On the other hand, the great 
rooting 


would not root. 
inter-seedling variation in 
found in the present study suggests that heredi- 
tary differences between Jacobs’ and our materi- 
al way explain this discrepancy. Cuttings from 
all parts of the seedlings rooted with apparently 
equal suecess, with one conspicuous exception. 
The leafless terminal shoot found on many of 
the seedlings (shoots of P. radiata and its rela- 
tives often start elongation in early autumn at 
Placerville) invariably failed to root, and in- 
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Fic. 1.—Relation of 1948 to 1947 rooting of cuttings 
tuken from 43 seedlings of an F, population of x P. 
attenuradiata. Data grouped by 1947 outcome classes. 





PERCENT Rootrep, ArreR 90 Days, oF CUTTINGS TAKEN FROM 43 SEEDLINGS OF A 


F, PopuLATION OF X P. ATTENURADIATA IN TWO SUCCESSIVE YEARS 


Clone No. 1947 1948 
20 0 
60 10 
9 100 
12 ‘ 50 


10 


° 
‘ 


0 
50 
10 

0 


Clone No. 1948 


59 17 50 
61 5 50 
65 5 50 
85 10 
69 70 


20 
40 
40 

0 


~a-3 -3-0-9 
So 


“Ie toe 


111 
113 
114 
116 


123 


Average 





VARIABILITY OF ROOTING 


deed died rather promptly. Rooting was often 
successful, however, if two or three fascicles of 
needles had started to emerge when such cuttings 
were made. Terminal euttings bearing the up- 
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may be used more effectively than the genetical- 
ly heterogeneous materials heretofore employed, 
for working out many of the details of rooting 
technology. 
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Midwestern Shade Tree Conference 


The fourth annual meeting of the Midwestern Chapter of the National 
Shade Tree Conference will be held February 17-18, 1949, at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. The two-day conference is open to all who desire to attend, and 
more than 300 members and guests are expected to be present when the meeting 
is called to order by President J. C. Carter. 

Problems of concern to those engaged in the care of trees, shrubs and turf, 
professionally or otherwise, will be discussed by able speakers. A short question- 
and-answer period will follow the presentation of each paper; additional oppor- 
tunity for questions and expression of opinion by those attending the meeting 
will be provided in the Plant Forum sessions. Cards on which may be written 
questions for discussion at the plant, forums and suggestions for the improvement 
of chapter activities, will be available at the speakers table. A question box will 
be located near the door of the meeting room to receive these cards. Officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected at the business meeting which will open at 9:00 
a.m. Friday. 

The annual banquet will be held Thursday evening, February 17, in the 
Illinois Room. Special entertainment and dancing will follow. 





Chemical Brush Control in Forest Management 


valuable pine land 
Lake States. 
Removal of the brush by cutting ts too expensive to be 
practiced. Trials of 
Minnesota have 
hazel’ brush. Results of 
National Forest are 


Several million acres of potential yu 


are occupied by brush in the northern 


chemical herbicides in northern 


given promising results in control of 


these tests on the Chippewa 
report d here. 


IN THE Lake States region, particularly in 
northern Minnesota, when a forest canopy is 
opened so that the crowns will not close within 
2 to 4 years, brush species usually invade all 
but the lightest soils. As a result of past heavy 
cuttings, coupled with more intensive fire pro- 
tection during later years, extensive areas have 
been invaded by dense brush, particularly hazel. 
Such brush prevents, or greatly hinders, the es- 
tablishment and growth of natural regeneration. 
It hampers ground preparation for planting and 
provides serious competition for the planted 
trees which then must be released at high cost. 
Foresters have method more 
efficient and cheaper than hand labor or mechan- 
ized methods and fire to 
combat this Some recently developed 
herbicides seem to offer good possibilities, and 


been seeking a 
less dangerous than 
menace. 


several agencies are investigating their uses and 
effectiveness studies 
been made on the Chippewa National Forest. 
In 1945 the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station began a small-scale experiment to eon- 
trol brush with chemicals on the Pike Bay Ex- 
perimental 


One such series of has 


Forest. This trial was made _pri- 
marily to test the effectiveness of several chemi- 
eals for plantation Little effort was 
quantities of chemical 
used or needed per acre, and most of the eon- 
centrations were too heavy. The planted trees, 
as well as the brush, were killed or severely in- 
jured. Later examinations, showed 
that the kill permanent. On the 
treated plots brush has not vet re-invaded the 
ground which is now covered with sod. 


release. 


made to determine the 


however, 


brush was 


In the spring of 1947 the supervisor’ of the 
National the Experi- 
ment Station to cooperate in conducting a series 


Chippewa Forest asked 


of controlled tests. The tests were made mainly 
Hazel brush is used to 
and Corylus 


refer to Corylus americana 


rostrata, the Ameriean and beaked filmert. 
initia 
Marvin 


most of 


*The authors wish to acknowledge the interest, 
tive, and displayed by 
Smith, Chippewa National 
providing proving gre 
otherwise encouraging the 


cooperation Supervisor 


Forest, in obtaining 


the chemicals, unds, technical as 


sistance, and project. 


Paul Zehngraff and John von Bargen 


Silviculturis!, Lake Siates Forest Experi- 


ment Station, St. Paul, Minn. 

In charge of timber management, Chippewa 
National Forest. 
amounts of chemi- 
season, 


to determine effectiveness, 
cals* and water needed, and 
method of application. In all trials the chemi- 
cals were mixed with water and applied by 
spraying. 

The chemicals were used to overcome three 
forest management problems: (1) elimination 
of brush prior to planting in order to decrease 
or eliminate ground preparation and_ possibly 
to reduce future plantation release costs, (2) 
release of young pine reproduction and planta- 


tions suppressed by brush cover, and (3) elimi- 
pine in 


costs, 


nation of brush under mature red 
preparation for a regeneration cut. 
The trials of sufficient 
convineing results. In the first the area 
embraced 7.0 acres within which were tried two 
chemieals, each with three levels of concentra- 
tions. Duplicate tests were made of each chemi- 
eal coneentration, one in May, and the other 
in June, 1947. 
25,650 stems per acre. Of this, 83 percent was 


were size to obtain 


tests 


The average brush density was 


The second test was segregated into two 

(1) planted trees by low 
levels of chemicals, and (2) release of natural 
white pine reproduction. The release of planted 
trees was done on 1.2 acres, using two chemicals, 
three levels of concentrations, and two repli- 
cations. The spraying was done in July, 1947. 
Vegetation was mostly herbaceous. An area of 
1.5 aeres was devoted to release of natural re- 
production, and the test involved two chemicals, 
three levels of coneentration, two replications, 


hazel. 


phases : release of 


and two seasons. The dates of applications were 
September 1, 1947 and July 1, 1948. The aver- 
age brush density was 18,320 stems per acre, 
of which 88 pereent was hazel. The third test 
covers the same conditions as the last part of 
the second test. 

The areas were examined for brush kill in 
the fall of 1947 and again in the summer of 
1948. These examinations indieated that the 
minimum applieation of chemieals had not been 
reached. All the brush had killed, even 
by the low levels which involved 2-4,D (83 per- 


been 


See Table 2 for chemicals used. 
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cent) at the rate of 214 pounds per acre and 
Ammate at the rate of 50 pounds per acre. One 
additional test was therefore established on July 
1, 1948 to determine the effective minimum of 
these and additional chemicals. The plot area 
covered 1.8 acres involving six chemicals, three 
levels of application for each, and two replica- 
The maximum levels of chemicals used 
was lower than the minimum used in previous 


tions. 


tests. 

During the late summer of 1948 all the plots 
were examined on a sampling basis using tran- 
sects covering 20 percent of the area. Observa- 
tions on degree of injury, mortality, and re- 
sprouting were tallied for all stems. 

Effectiveness of various chemicals on different 
Results 
of the Chippewa tests substantiate these earlier 


species has been described by Day.® 


findings. Inasmuch as Minnesota foresters are 
concerned primarily with hazel brush, this re- 
port of results will be confined to that species. 

The studies show clearly that hazel brush ean 
be suecessfully eliminated by the use of herbi- 
and at The during 
which the chemicals are applied is of utmost 
importanee, both in regard to a thorough kill 
and in minimizing resprouting. Full develop- 
ment the foliage at the time of spraying is 
a prerequisite. The best therefore, 
from July 1 to August 15, although satisfactory 
killing was obtained as late as September 1. 


cides, low costs. season 


of 


season, is 


Spraving prior to Julv resulted in the most 
resprouting. When herbicides are used in eon- 
nection with ground preparation 
prior to planting, such preparation should be 
delaved until the following vear, after the brush 


mechanieal 


‘See Table 2. 

"Day, Maurice W. 
forest shrubs. Mich. 
30 :427-436. 1948, 


The chemical control of certain 
Agric. Expt. Sta. Quarterly Bul. 
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has been killed. When done the same year it 
results in considerable resprouting. Other com- 
binations of chemical application and mechani- 
cal ground preparation are still being studied. 

Ammate kills much quicker than any of the 
other herbicides used, but, except at such ex- 
ceedingly high levels of concentrations as 200 
pounds per acre, it results in much more re- 
sprouting than occurs following the use of 2-4,D 
preparations. The difference in resprouting fol- 
lowing use of higher levels of 2-4,D was insig- 
nificant. 

The effectiveness of herbicides as a release 
measure natural reproduction looks very 
promising (Table 1). A brush cover of 18,320 
stems per acre with an average height of about 
7 feet was mostly killed. On the other hand, the 
foot-high pine understory of 3,360 white pines 
and 190 red pines per acre was largely unin- 
jured, possibly because of the protection af- 
forded by the overtopping brush. 

As a release measure 2-4,D is considerably 
safer than Ammate, particularly after the pines 
have hardened off during late summer. Also a 
brush kill satisfactory for release purposes is 
obtained by using 2-4,D as late as September 1. 

Release of plantations from heavy herbaceaus 
vegetation by low concentrations of 2-4,D (one 
pound or less per acre) gave the same effect as 
a killing frost. Although it was done during 
their growing period, the injury to pine seed- 
lings underneath the brush was slight. Care was 
taken, however, not to spray directly on the 


on 


pines. 

As a means of eliminating brush ground cover 
prior. to regeneration cuts in mature pine, the 
herbicides show promise. The only definite re- 
sult to date of this phase of the test, however, 
is that the brush was killed. There has been 
no seed production in the stand sinee, and con- 


HAZEL BRUSH AND PINE SEEDLINGS 


Average effect of herbicides 


On 


Heavy 
injury? 


hazel 


Uninjured 


1.1 9.4 
0.0 2 


47 


18 99. 


2-4.) 
2-4,D 


1.0 
0.0 


65.3 


0.0 


Ammate 
Ammate 


17 
18 


Dead 


89.! 


290-7 
Oo. 


100.0 


: On pine 

Mil-acre 
plots 

No. 


60 
60 


Root 
sprouts Uninjured 


Heavy 
injury 


Dead 
Percent 
0.0 99.7 0.0 


0.9 97. , 8 


60 
60 


26.8 
41.7 


5.8 
0.08 


'2-4,D at the rate of 24% pounds per acre; Ammate at the rate of 50 pounds per acre. 


*This includes resprouting stems. 
‘Some root sprouting expected the second year. 
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sequently the regeneration cut has not been 
made. 

During the analysis of the results it became 
quite evident that brush density is the deter- 
mining factor in specifying the amounts of 
chemicals as well as water needed per acre in 
order to obtain satisfactory brush kill. Where 
low amounts of chemicals and water were used 
in high brush densities, the results were unsatis- 
factory, while in the low brush densities these 
low quantities worked satisfactorily. High 
amounts of chemicals with low amounts of water 
produced results on heavy 
brush densities than did low quantities of ehemi- 
eals with high amounts of water. Foliage meas- 
urements of several hazel stems chosen at ran- 
dom showed an average leaf surface of 8 square 
feet per stem. From an analysis of the several 
tests it appears that a gallon of water will satis- 
factorily wet approximately 4,000 square feet 
of leaf surface. The best efficieney in wetting 
was obtained by using a spray density some- 
where between a heavy mist and a fine spray. 
Too fine a spray has a tendeney to drift and 
evaporate. If the spray is too coarse there is 
loss due to dripping. 

Based on the experiences on the Chippewa 
National Forest, a tentative guide has been de- 
veloned to show the amounts of eertain chemical 
herbicides needed to obtain satisfactory kill of 
hazel brush (Table 2) 

Two more chemicals were used in the 1948 
tests, namely STA Sodium Tricholoroacetate 
(70.6 pereent) and ATA Ammonium Triechlo- 
roacetate (69 percent). It is too early to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of either of these two 
chemicals. They both work slower on brush than 
the 2-4.) preparations and at the end of the 


less satisfactory 
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first summer ultimate mortality has not yet 
been reached. 

In all but one ease the chemical 
were applied with back-pack fire pumps, using 
and adjustable nozzle (Indian F. 147). The 
accomplishment on a sample plot basis was 
found to be five man-hours per acre in average 
brush densities of 20,000 to 30,000 stems. Large 
equipment was used in one ease. This consisted 
of a 4-wheel drive truck upon which 
mounted a 120-gallon tank and a pump develop- 
ing 100 pounds per square inch nozzle pressure. 
Inasmuch as trails had to be bulldozed ahead of 
the truck, this arrangement was found to be no 
cheaper on a sample plot basis than the use of 
back-pack pumps. More work is needed to de- 
velop application techniques by mechanieal 
means in order to reduce the costs still further 

The trials show, however, that about 20,000 
hazel stems per acre may be eliminated at a 
cost of $6 to $7 by hand spraying on an experi- 
mental basis. Cutting such brush costs several 
times as mueh and results in only a temporary 
release. 


solutions 


was 


TABLE 2.—AMOUNTS OF CHEMICAI 
TO Kitt 1,000 STEMS oF 


HERBICIDES REQUIRED 
Haze. Brvsit 
Costs 


Chemicals Amounts' 


Trade name Dollars 
2-4,.D? 0.5 Ounees 07 
2-4,5' 0.1 Pint 10 
Esterone 44° 0.1 Pint 10 
Ammate® 1.0 Pound Ad 


‘To be applied in 2 gallons of water. 


722-4,.D—Ammonium 2-4, Dichlorophenoxyacetate 
(83.5 percent). 

*2-4,5 — Isopropyl 2-4,5 Trichlorophenoxyacetate (43 
percent). 

‘Esterone 44 — 2-4,D Isopropyl Ester (44 percent) 

‘Ammate = Ammonium Sulphamate. 





We Present 


Elers Koch: 40-Year Federal 


Forester 


Kocu, rhyming with watch and like that com- 
pact timing device, is small, wiry, tireless, and 
well-balanced. Last summer, in his 67th year, 
he ‘‘polished leather”’ 
the ‘‘youngsters’’ on the annual American For- 
estry Association pack string trek into the Flat- 
head Sun River Wilderness area. He refuses 
to grow old; just mellows a little like the spot 
of wine he loves on oceasion. 

Looking back over his rugged life as a pio- 
neer forester, Koch said that his greatest thrill 
eame, in 1923 when he and two others of an 
official Forest Service party were first to climb 
mighty Granite Peak. Comparable to Grand 


as guide and advisor of 


Teton and located just northeast of Yellowstone 
Park, it is the highest point in Montana. Knif- 
ing the sky when viewed from afar, its 12,842 
feet of ugly, black granite upthrust has turned 
back all but six aspirants since. In 1940, at 60 
years and January, another mountain episode 


neariv cost his life. Ascending Mt. Stuart in 
a climbing party, he swung toward the edge 
of a glacial cirque for a better view. Winter 
winds had moulded a cornice of unpacked snow 
over the precipice. Suddenly a hundred tons 
of snow rim gave way to plunge Koch in roar- 
ing avalanche down the steep, rocky slope. He 
regained consciousness 500 feet below in dark- 
ness and pressure, but luckily—so very luckily 
—one outstretched hand stuck out of the snow 
mass. Near panic, he breathed the limited air 
in the snow until his friends dug him out. Bat- 
tered and sprained, he said the pleasurable week 
of reeuperation was worth it all—good food, 
friendly visits, and hearty laughs. 

Elers Koch was born December 12, 1880 at 
Bozeman. He and his brother Stanley lived 
astride a succession of horses and all under the 
wide Montana sky was their back yard. Attain- 
ing college age, he entered Montana State Col- 
lege. There Lt. George R. Ahern, military in- 
structor detailed from the Army and who later 
became head of the Philippine Forest Service, 
offered some lectures on forestry. Elers attended 
these in 1898, one of the first regular courses 
in forestry given in the United States. He en- 
tered the Yale Graduate School of Forestry and 
was graduated in 1903. 





ee 


As Koch left Yale, Pinchot was sending ‘‘his 
young men’’ to ride the forests and mountains 
of all parts of the West to map and report on 
the considerable bodies of forest land still re- 
maining in public ownership. By fair means 
or foul, the best forest land was rapidly passing 
into the hands of lumber companies. Time was 
short for the new conservation idea. Koch 
signed on and had the thrill of establishing 
the boundaries of several of the country’s na- 
tional forests: the Shasta in California and 


ELers Kocu 
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the Gallatin and parts of the Lewis and Clark 
and Beaverhead Forests in Montana. What bet- 
ter monuments to professional judgment could 
a forester ask? 

Following the boundary establishment job for 


the forest reserves, he became forest inspector 


in 1905. Marriage to Gerda Heiberg-Jirgensen 
from Denmark in 1906 founded a family of 
three sons. The newlyweds settled in Missoula 
and Elers became forest supervisor for the then 
combined Bitterroot, and Missoula For- 
A forest supervisor for 11 years, he ad- 
vanced to district fire chief in 1919. In 1921, he 
district 


Lolo, 
ests. 
forester and chief of 
Timber Management, where he 


beeame assistant 
the Division of 
until his retirement in 
Ile was elected a Fellow in the Society 
of American Foresters in 1940. In 1943 he was 
Who's Who mn The 


technieal writings; among his 


served the spring ot 


1944. 
recognized by America. 
author of many 
best is ** The Passing of the Lolo Trail,’’ Journal 
of Forestry 33 :98-104. It is outstandingly beau- 
tiful as well as professionally meaty. 

The achievements of 40 vears of hard-driving, 
extra measure, living-the-job type of forestry 
cannot be pictured here. It is too big for that, 
lving out on the land, in the hearts of his asso- 
ciates, and in the forestry record of the northern 
Rockies. A few examples will serve to outline 
the scope of Koch’s contribution to the profes- 
In 1909, as forest supervisor, he loeated 
and laid out the Savenae Nursery at Haugen, 
Montana. It nursery in 
the Forest Service, is the only one in Region 
1, and has supplied 100 million trees to date. 
When Elers put in Savenae Nursery, present- 
day nursery knowledge and texts were vet un- 
born. The know-how was then much more di- 
rectly personal. Tle has watehed many of his 
white and ponderosa pine plantations grow from 
seed to currently thrifty 35-foot poles. 

While district chief of Timber Management, 
he fathered much of the early western white 
pine silviculture and has had the satisfaction 
of seeing it weather the grueling and shifting 
Koch established the early For- 
est Service western white pine marking policies 


S1on: 


was then the largest 


sands of time 


Ifis standards for white pine seed trees were 
foresters still noble 
fast 


so effective that refer to a 


specimen as a ‘‘Koch Tree.’’ Elers stood 
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by white pine when allegiance to ‘‘ King’’ mon- 
ticola began to quaver in the face of blister rust 
and protective policies favoring the climax for- 
est. Western white pine silviculturists agree 
that his courage, keenness, and insight in their 
field cannot be overemphasized. 

In the northern Rockies the vears 1910, 1914, 
1917, 1919, 1926, 1931, and 1934 stand out in 
the glow of holocaust. Before 1919 fire control 
efforts were feeble, but in that vear Koch, then 
district fire chief, initiated real progress in 
fighting large Associates that his 
major contribution to fire control was in es- 
tablishing the first formalized fire training. In 
the business of blaze battling his genius cropped 


fires. say 


out in such products as (1) skilled boards of 
pioneering in fixed lookout 
an ingenious 
fire tool that 
Fire boss and fire fighter par 
few men to 


review on fires, (2 
networks and seen-area maps, (3 
map orienting table, and (4) a 
bears his name. 
excellence, the Region had or has 
mateh his skill and stamina. 

A lot of history of the Northwest lies under 
the roof on Beckwith Avenue in Missoula where 
Elers Koeh is retired. He can personally re- 
count the story back to near pioneer times. His 
father’s collection of priceless, autographed his- 
torical first back 
as far as the written record. Originals by Bod- 


editions extends the account 


mer, several of which appear reproduced in 
DeVoto's book, Across The Wide Missouri, are 
there in = sharp, copper-etched, 
splendor. Elers has personally sought out the 
trail and vantage points that Lewis and Clark 
vividly recorded on their journey through the 
His eves sparkle and one hears Indian 


hand-eolored 


region. 
drums and leather squeaks and clank of horse 
gear when he tells of early days—days of fur 
pelts, mountain men, forest, and frontier. 
Koeh—colorful, man of the 

early West. Eagle-eyed, razor edge thinker, able 
writer, pioneer administrator, tough in soul and 
body—a forester of which the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice is immensely and justifiably proud. Good 
luck Elers Koch, and long, sunny days of well- 
earned enjoyment to vou. 

3EN M. Huey, 

Northern Rocky Mountain 

Forest and Range 

Experiment Station. 
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Reviews 


Forest Products Research Guide. 261 pp. Lithe- 
graphed. Third Edition. National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Washington, D. C. 
1948. $5. 


Compiled under the auspices of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association’s Committee 
on Products and Research, of which Car] A. 
Rishell is project manager, this guide book is 
unique in its field. 

It provides the most complete record extant 
ot the tens of thousands of forest products re- 
search projects completed or under way, and 
lists the organizations, foreign and domestie, 
responsible for them. 

This third edition is superior to the earlier 
issues as it includes research projects not pre- 
viously listed because of their secret or confi- 
dential nature during the recent war. 
it has been improved by indexing which provides 


Moreover, 


quick reference to the kinds of research under- 
taken by each organization. 

A valuable section is the list and cost of pub- 
lieations on forest products utilization together 
with the names and addresses of the publishers. 

It is an extremely useful reference work. 

Henry CLEPPER. 


Black Hills National Forest 50th Anniversary. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice. 43 pp. Illus. Washington, D. C. 1948. 


Last summer the Black Ilills National Forest 
celebrated its 50th birthday. 

In September 1898 administration of this now 
‘* forest began, and to 
memorate the event Region II has published an 
attractive forty-three page, illustrated booklet. 
It is more than a history of the Black Hills 
National it is in part a picture of the 
men and that helped make forestry a 
realitv, for in a sense the Black Ilills Forest 
was the vanguard and proving-ground of this 
great national movement. 

To American the Black Hills Na- 
tional Forest holds a very special place in con- 
servation history. It was the first national forest 
to see the beginning of regulated cutting, and 
the files at Deadwood still hold the yellowing 


famous reserve’ com- 


Forest 


times 


foresters 








papers of ‘‘Case No. 1’’—the first timber sale 
made by the Forest Service to the Homestake 
Mining Company. The names of many men 
who helped make forestry history have at one 
time or another been connected with the Black 
Hills National Forest. As a youngster Henry 
Solon Graves surveyed it; Gifford Pinchot used 
it as a barometer to foreeast the coming of anti- 
conservation storms. Agriculture’s famous Sec- 
retary ‘‘Tama Jim’’ Wilson tramped over it 
on inspection tours, and Professor Toumey had 
established pine plantations there, as many a 
generation of Yale foresters has cause to re- 
member. As supervisors, Paul Kelleter and 
Georgie Duthie put their administrative brands 
on it, and here old Cap Smith of early Custer 
days served as one of the best beloved rangers 
of the Service. 

For the old-timers of Region ITI this little 
publication will bring back many a pine-scented 
memory, and for all foresters of whatever region 
or time it should bring a sense of pride and tra- 
dition. One would like to think that this publi- 
cation may set a trend for other regions, since 
so much of forest history is being lost through 


? 


lack of systematic collection and preservation 
that in days to come it may be difficult to re- 
capture not only the flavor but even the actual 
events that were part of the fight to establish 
our national forests. 

Tom GILL. 


REE 


Allminna Skogliga Produktionstabeller (Gen- 
eral Forestry Yield Tables). By Tore Chris- 
terson. 42 pp. Published by the author in 
Orebro, Sweden. 1948. 10 Kroner. 


The tables presented in this publication are 
detailed and complete yield tables for either 
pure or mixed pine stands of Sweden. But they 
are valid only for stands which have been 
thinned frequently. Although much of the in- 
formation cannot be applied in this country, the 
tables indicate the detail that will probably be 
required here as the practice of forestry intensi- 
fies. The site classification system used by the 
author is somewhat complicated. To understand 
it thoroughly one would no doubt have to have 
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available a previous article mentioned in the 
preface. 

It is interesting to note that for site class .6c, 
thinnings constitute 22 percent of the total yield 
at 50 years, 45 percent at 100 years, and 76 per- 
eent at 170 years. The net annual growth be- 
comes a minus figure at 205 years; and that the 
maximum annual growth occurs at 43 years. The 
highest average total yield is at 98 years. 

The author has translated his explanations 
into English. The translations, however, are not 
well done and the original Swedish must be read 
to understand it fully. 

It is a publication which should be of interest 
to students of forest economics and management. 

T. ScHantz HANSEN, 
Forest Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota. 
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Dictionary of Genetics. By R. L. Knight. 183 


pp. Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass. 
1948. $4.50. 


This dictionery is very good; a first edition 
ean hardly be perfect. The writing of a dic- 
tionary is a tedious and often thankless job; an 
approach to perfection can only be obtained 
through use and repeated revision. This book 
ean be recommended to all foresters working in 
genetics and to those keenly interested in this 
field. It certainly should be in the library of 
every forestry school. 

The need for a dictionary of genetics terms is 
well-stated Lack of 
such a dictionary has been responsible, in part 


in the author’s preface. 


at least, for the coining of new words and the 
assigning of meaning to old established 
terms. The author notes that ‘*Genetie litera- 
ture would be more readily understood if writers 


new 


had, where possible, used an existing term in- 
This would have 
avoided the use for one and the same thing of 


stead of coining a new one. 
centromere, kinetochore, kinomere, kinetie con- 
striction, primary constriction, centric constric- 
tion, spindle attachment, insertion region, at- 
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tachment region, and attachment constriction.’’ 

The author’s aim is to provide a full glossary 
of genetic and allied terms. In view of the many 
technical terms in use, terms sometimes ill- 
defined by the coiners, this dictionary provides 
remarkably good genetics coverage. Since 
genetics touches upon so many fields, ‘‘allied 
could run to an excessive number of 
entries. Actually, the number included by 
Knight is not excessive, but it is difficult to un- 
derstand the basis for their selection. The in- 
clusion of such words as immunity, complete 
resistance to any particular disease or pest, 
inarching, referring to plant grafting, and some 
others, seems unnecessary. These words are not 
used in a special sense in genetics and they are 
defined in any standard dictionary. On the oth- 
er hand, the term sterility, which undoubtedly 
will continue to be misused in genetics writings, 
is omitted. 

The citation for original definitions or original 
usage is given for some terms; this is excellent 
and could very well be carried further in future 
revisions. 

Synonymy is noted under individual entries, 
but there is no 
preference in present usage. 
a term which some day will be in common 
among called the 
klon. Today the word klon is seldom used, at 
least in this country. Both terms are defined, 
synonymy is indicated, but the user of the dic- 
tionary is not informed as to which term might 
be preferred. An appended list of synonyms, 
with present preferences indicated, would go far 
toward clearer genetics writing. The confusion 
of a dozen synonymous terms can hardly be 
avoided until someone takes upon himself the 
duty of the lexicographer, to point out the cur- 
rent usage of the best authorities. It may be 
argued that this should be left to some committee 
on genetics terms; perhaps, but it surely is one 
of the functions of a dictionary. 

A number of well-chosen formulae and tables 
useful in the field of genetics are appended. 

Ernest J. SCHREINER, 
U.S. Forest Service. 


terms’”’ 


indication of obsolescence or 


For example, the 
clone, 
has also been 


use foresters, 














Current Literature 


Compiled by Martrua MEE IG, Librarian 

The New York State College of Forestry 

Range Management Section Compiled by 
FRANCES Fuck, Library, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 


General 

Days Without Time. By E. W. Teale. Illus. 
Dodd, Mead, 432 4th Ave., New York 16. 1948. 
$6. 

Henry David Thoreau. By J. W. Krutch. 298 
pp. William Sloan Associates, 119 57th, New 
York 19. 1948. $3.50. 

History of the White Pine Industry in Min- 
nesota. By A. M. Larson. About 480 pp. Illus. 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 
1949. About $6.50. 

Practical Suggestions for Growing Holly. By 
D. G. Fenton. 10 pp. Holly Soc. of America, 
Druid Hill Pkwy., Baltimore 16, M. 1948. 
Bul. No. 3. 50 cents. 


Forest Management 
Working for Estate Woodlands. By M. D. G. 
James. 93 pp. Maemillan Co., St. Martin’s 
St., London, W. C. 2. 1948. 6s. 6d. 


Working Plans for Estate Woodlands. By 
N. D. G. James. 85 pp. Basil Blackwood, Ox- 
ford, Eng. 1948. 6s. 6d. 


Forest Resources 

Forest Conservation. 41 pp. Illus. Dominion 
Forest Serv., Ottawa. 1948. 

Forest Resources of the World. 23 pp. lus. 
FAO Div. of Forestry and Forest Products, 
Washington, D. C. 1948. Reprint from Una- 
svlva, Vol. II, No. 4. 25 cents. 

Forest Statistics for the Arkansas Ozarks. 23 pp. 
Southern Forest Expt. Sta., New Orleans, La., 
1948. Forest Survey Release No. 57. Mimeog. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Forestry Re- 
lating to the Forest Resources and Industries 
of Saskatchewan, Canada. King’s Printer, 
Regina. 1947. $1 


Logging and Milling 
Economies in Seasoning. 75 pp. Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council, Ine. Box 1577, New 
Haven 6, Conn. 1948. $2. 


Modern Mechanical Saw Practice. By J. R. 
Foyster. 274 pp. Illus. Crosby Lockwood & 
Son, Ltd., 39, Thurloe St., London, S. W. 7. 
1948. $4.75. 


Selecting, Seasoning and Using Home Grown 
Lumber. 8 pp. Agric. Ext. Serv., College of 
Agric., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. 1948. 
Stencil Cir. No. 276. 


Statistical Summary of Lumber Production, 
Lumber Shipment, New Orders, Unfilled Or- 
ders, Gross Mill Stocks, Hardwood Flooring 
1929-1947. 13 pp. National Lumber Mftrs. 
Assoc., Washington 6, D. C. 1948. Mimeog. 


Range Management 


Determination of Plant Densities. By E. J. 
Machin. Nature, London. Vol. 162, p. 257. 
August 14, 1948. 


Early-Day Cattle Ranges. By W. J. Rice. Amer. 
Cattle Producer, Denver 2, Colo. Vol. 30, 
No. 4, pp. 11-12. Illus. September, 1948. 


Factors in Range Cattle Management. 15 pp. 
sv H. Oliver. Ore. State College Extension 
Service, Corvallis. Bul. 690. 1948. 


Forest Waste and Other Substitutes as an Aid 
in the Feed Shortage. |In Norwegian.| By 
KX. Presthegge. Norsk Landbruk, Oslo. Vol. 
14, pp. 111-114. March 19, 1948. 


Preliminary Investigation of the Influence of 
Temperature and Rainfall of the Yield of 
Permanent Grassland, |Dutch, with English 
summary.] By J. de Geus. Landbouwkundig 
Tijdschrift, Wageningen, Netherlands. Vol. 
60, pp. 236-244. June, 1948. 


Range Planning Produces Results. By W. T. 
White. Montana Farmer-Stockman, Great 
Falls. Vol. 35, No. 24, pp. 7-8. Illus. August 
15, 1948. 


Supplementary Feeding of Sheep on the Win- 


ter Range. By lL. E. Meldrum and others. 
Farm and Home Science, Ogden, Utah. Vol. 
9, No. 3, pp. 8-11. Illus. September, 1948. 
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Tall Fescue Grass Production in Georgia. By 
O. E. Sell and L. V. Crowder. 2 pp. Ga. 
Agric. Expt. Sta., Experiment, Ga. Press Bul. 
601. 1948. Mimeog. 

Underground Development and Reserves of 

By H. Weinmann. Jour. of the Brit 

ish Grassland Soe., Aberystwyth, Cards. Vol. 

3, pp. 85-94. June, 1948. 


Grasses. 


Silvics and Silviculture 


Bamboo Culture and Utilization in Puerto Rico. 
By D. G. White. 34 pp. Illus. U. 8. Dept. of 
Agric., Federal Expt. Sta. in Puerto Rico, 
Mayaguez. 1948. Cir. No. 29. 10 cents (Govt. 

Print. Off. 


Form-Class of White Pine and Jack Pine as 
Affected by Diameter, He ight and Age. By 
G. H. D. Bedell. 11 pp. Dominion Forest 
Serv., Ottawa, Canada. 1948. Silv. Res. Note 
No. 89. 


Methods Used to Control Pollination of Pines in 
By W. C. 
Righter, 18 pp. Illus. 
1948. Cir. No. 792. 10 


the Sierra Nevada of California. 
Cummings and F. I. 
U. S. Dept. of Agrie. 


eents (Govt. Print. Off 


Poisoning of Bottomland Hardwoods. By L. C. 
Maisenhelder. 7 pp. Mississippi Agric. Expt. 
Sta., State College. 1948. Cir. No. 139. 


with Particular Reference to the 
Storage of Seed of Indian Forest Plants. By 
T. V. Dent. 134 pp. Forest Research Inst., 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 1948. Indian Forest Ree- 
Silv. Vol. 7, No. 1. Rs. 3/14/- or 


Seed Storage 


ords n.S 
6s. 3d 
Spacing Distances for Windbreak Trees on the 
Northern Great Plains. By E. J. George. 28 
pp. Illus. U. S. Dept. of Agrie. 1948. Cir. 

No. 770. 10 cents (Govt. Print. Off. 
White 


Sask atehe wan. By 


Reproduction in Manitoba and 
V. I. Phelps. 32 pp. Do- 
1948. Silv. Res. 


Spruce 
minion Forest Serv., Ottawa. 


Note No. 86. Mimeog. 
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Soil Conservation 


Soil Erosion in New Zealand, 
berland. 2d = ed. 
Tombs, Ltd., London. 

Willows and Poplars 
River Works. 71 pp. Illus. 
tion & Rivers Control Couneil, 


New Zealand. 1948. Bul. No. 6. 


By K. B. Cum- 
228 pp. Whitcombe and 


1947. 


for Conservation and 
Soil Conserva- 


Wellington, 


Wildlife Management 


Guarding Our Wildlife Resources. By R. L. 
Carson. 46 pp. Illus. U.S. Fish and Wildlife 

1948. Conservation in Action No. 5. 
30 cents (Govt. Print. Off.). 

Island Life in Lake Michigan. By R. T. Hatt 
and others. 179 pp. Illus. Cranbrook Inst. of 
Science. 1948. Bul. No. 27. $4. 

Wildlife Management. By R. E. Trippensee. 
McGraw-Hill, New York 18. 1948. $5. 


Serv. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 


Making Puget Pulp; History of Wood Making. 
Pictorial Tour of the Puget Sound Plant. 26 
pp. Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 1948. 

Paper—Its Story. 
San Francisco; 

Plant Wood 
of Commercial Potash. 
G. V. Dange. 27 pp. Forest Research Inst., 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 1947. Indian Forest Leaflet 
No. 95. Re. 1 ans. 4 or 2s. 6d 


Vore Commercial Timbers of India. By 
K. A. Chowdhury and 8. 8. Ghosh. 25 pp. 
Illus. Forest Research Inst., Dehra Dun, U. P. 
1947. Indian Forest Records (n.s) Util. Vol. 
4. No. 3. Rs. 1/10/-or 2s. 6d. 

Wood Technology. Vol. 1. Structure, Identi- 
fication, Defects, and Uses of the Commercial 
Woods of the United States. By H. P. Brown, 
A. J. Panshin and C. C. Forsaith. 634 pp. 
Illus. MeGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd, New York, 
18. 1948. $6. 


Crown Zellerbach 
New York City. 1948. 
Ashes: A Potential 
By Mata Prasad and 


Corp., 
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Officers and Members of the Council—1948-1949 


CLypDE S. Martin, President CHARLES F, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
P. O. Box 1645, 
Tacoma 1, Wash. 


Glenn Building, 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Wittis M. BAKER, 

‘ Relations Division, 
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ke restry 
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PauL M. Dunn, 
School of Forestry, 
Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
Seattle 1 ,Wash. 
JAMES C, EVENDEN, 
3ureau of Entomology 
Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
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and Plant 


Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H. 
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U. S. Forest Service, 


CHARLES H. FLory, 
State Commission of Forestry, 
Calhoun State Offices Building, 
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CLARENCE S, HERR, 
Woods Department, 


Henry CLepper, Executive Secretary 

825 Mills Building, 
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N. W 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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RicHARD E. MCARDLE, 

Forest Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
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Division of Forestry, 
Department of Natural 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Resources, 


JOHN W. SPENCER, 
U. S. Forest Service, 
Post Office Building, 
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The Boston Meeting 


Tue 1948 annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters was held at the Hotel Stat- 
December 16, 17, and 
18, 1948. A preliminary meeting of Section 
delegates and Council held on December 
15. Registered attendance of Society members 


ler in Boston, Mass. on 


Was 


and fvuests exceeded 600. 

Ilost for the meeting, which featured the ob- 
servance of the fiftieth anniversary of American 
forestry education, was the New England See- 
tion of the Society. D. B. Dermeritt was chair- 
man of the Program Committee, other members 
of which were J. Miles Gibson, Joseph S. Illick, 
Harvey J. MacAloney, and Albert D. Nutting. 
The Committee on Local Arrangements was com- 
posed of Harris A. Reynolds, chairman, Ed- 
mund C. Filler, F. G. Hills, Harold B. Shepard, 
and Karl A. Swenning, who also served as ban- 
quet toastmaster. 

Sessions of the nine subject divisions were 
held during the morning and afternoon of 
Thursday, December 16. Theme of the Division 
of Forest Products’ meeting was ‘‘ Utilization 
of Low-Value Timber and Its Relationship to 
Forest Management.’’ 

What private forestry is doing in the Lake 
States, South, West, and Northeast was featured 
on the program of the Division of Private 
Forestry. 

Eight papers were presented in the Division 
of Silviculture. 


wildlife management with 
timber management was stressed by the Division 
of Forest-Wildlife Management. 

Forest grazing was the general topic of the 


Coordination of 


Division of Range Management. 

Morning discussion in the Division of Forest 
Economics centered around ‘‘Problems of the 
Committee on Scope and Method of Research 
in the Economics of Forestry.’’ In the after- 
‘Education. Training, and 
Demand for Forest Economists.’ 

Recreation trends, priorities, and reports of 
the status of airplane use in recreational areas 
were featured by the Division of Forest Recrea- 
tion. 

Various problems of interest to educators were 
the the Division of 


noon the topie Was - 


presented at meeting of 
Education. 

Formal organization of the new Division of 
Public Relations was effected on Thursday after- 
noon following presentation of papers on in- 
dustry’s approach to forestry public relations, 
teacher’s workshops, and regional coordination 
in public education. 

Meetings of the Council, reported elsewhere 
in detail, were held on the morning and evening 
of December 15 and briefly on the morning of 
December 17 before the first general session, for 
which Joseph S. Tllick served as chairman. 

Theme of the first general session was ‘‘The 
Golden Anniversary of Professional Forestry 
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Education in America, 1898-1948,’’ during 
which recollections of past events and tracings 
of developments were presented. 

That afternoon was devoted to Society affairs 
at which time reports of officers and committees 


were given. 


The Society Dinner 


Preceding the annual the members 
and their ladies were guests of the New 
land forest products industries for a delightful 
social hour. The banquet, attended by 415 per- 
sons, featured talks by William P. Tolley, Chan- 
cellor of Syracuse University, and Albert W. 
Trueman, president of the University of New 
Brunswick, who both stressed the importance of 
technical 


dinner, 


Eneg- 


broad cultural education as well as 
training for foresters. 

Award of the Sir William Schlich memorial 
medal was made to Prof. H. H. Chapman ‘‘for 
distinguished service in forestry’’ by President 
Martin. This medal has previously been pre- 
sented to only four other persons: Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1935, Gifford Pinchot in 1940, 
IIenry S. Graves in 1943, and William B. 
Greeley in 1946. 

In honor of Sir William Sehlich, an eminent 
international leader in forestry, a fund 
established fifteen years ago by foresters of 
English-speaking nations in recognition of Sir 
William’s great services to forestry in India, 
England, and throughout the world. The Society 
of American custodian of the 


was 


J . + . ; 
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periodic grants made to the United States by 
the Schlich Memorial Foundation, and from 
time to time awards the medal for noteworthy 
achievement in the advancement of forestry. 
Another surprise presentation was made when 
Miss L. A. Warren, manager, 
tendered a testimonial gift, a complete eight- 
place setting of silverware, in recognition of 
her twenty years of loyalty and service. The 
presentation was made by Dean 8. T. Dana in 
behalf of her many friends in the Society. 
Also on the banquet program were musical 
presentations by the Troubadours, a double 
quartet of the Boston Rotary Club. By popu- 
lar request E. D. Fletcher (‘‘B. De la Flooche’’) 
Bienvenue, his 


business Was 


gave a humorous reading of 
poem printed on the banquet program. Another 
pleasantly informal touch was the group singing 
of ‘Alouette’? led by DeWitt Nelson. 

The meeting closed at noon Saturday, Decem- 
ber 18, following presentation of several papers, 
related to forestry in the Northeast, during the 
general session that for which Louis 
J. Freedman acted as chairman. 

Sidelights on the annual S.A.F. meeting were 
a meeting of executives from the 22 approved 
forestry schools on December 16, a meeting of 
consulting foresters during the evening of 
December 16, showings of several forestry movies 
the same evening, reunions of graduates of 
several schools, and recorded interviews of over 
a dozen forestry leaders with Tom Page, agri- 
cultural director of radio station WNBC, New 
York, for later broadeast. 


morning 


Report of the President 
Clyde S. Martin 


ON maRcH 23, 1908, a little more than forty-five 
of the United States, 
talk before the 


vears ago, the President 
Theodore Ro 
Society of American 
Among other things he said: 
‘*T believe that there is no body of men who 


made a 


sevelt. 


Foresters 


have it in their power today to do a greater 
service to the country than those engaged in the 
scientific study of, and practical application of, 
approved methods of Torestry for the preserva- 
tion of the woods of the United States. . 
‘*And now, first and foremost, 
afford to forget for 
object of our forest policy 


you can never 
moment what is the 


That object is not 


to preserve the forests because they are beauti- 
ful, though that itself, 
they are refuges for the wild creatures of the 
wilderness, though that, too, is good in itself; 
but the primary object of our forest policy, as 
of the land policy of the United States, is the 
making of prosperous homes. It is part of the 
traditional policy of home making of our coun- 


is eood in nor because 


try. Every other consideration comes as secon- 
dary. 

‘*Keep in mind the fact that in a government 
such as ours it is out of the question to impose 
a policy like this from without. The policy, as 
a permanent policy, can come only from the 
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intelligent conviction of the people themselves 
that it is wise and useful; nay indispensible. 

‘*You have created a new profession of the 
highest importance, of the highest usefulness 
to the State, and you are in honor bound to 
yourselves and the people to make that pro- 
fession stand as high as any other profession, 
however intimately connected with our highest 
and finest development as a nation.’’ 

At this time I wish briefly to outline the pro- 
gress of our profession and of our Society since 
that historic day forty-five years ago. 

At that time we were a small group of young 
men imbued with high ideals of public service 
led by other young men, who were determined to 
maintain those ideals and to create in this 
country a profession which would devote itself 
to the greatest good to the greatest number of 
our people. 

Today we represent a body of over 12,500 
professional men and women still devoted to 
those ideals of publie service. The forester who 
does not honestly desire to promote better forest 
management on every acre of forest land in this 
country is a rare individual, whether he be em- 
ployed by a public agency, by private timber- 
land owners, or is working independently. Our 
members are found in every forested area in the 
United States and in many foreign countries, 
and men with a forestry education are engaged 
in many occupations. The profession, repre- 
sented by that handful of enthusiasts in 1903, 
has in forty-five vears made this country of 
ours forestry minded. We have created no 
Utopia, and in many ways we are still far from 
the goals to be reached, but we are making real 


progress. 


The Society Has Grown 


The Society of American Foresters has grown 
with and guided professional development. It 
survived the 
world 


weathered storms and 
emotional and 


wars. Today it is stronger than ever before and 


has many 


economic strains of two 
faces a future bright with the promise of greater 
growth and more constructive accomplishments. 
It has passed through one period of development 
when forestry was of necessity, more or less o7 a 
erusade. Then, under the direction of our 
leaders of forestry education, it came through a 
period of more or less bitter dissension and econ- 
troversy. Now it faces the future with a broad 
and diversified membership, finished, I hope, 
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with the growing pains of youth, and basing its 
future on the irrefutable ground of sound eco- 
nomics and the needs of our country. 


Its greatest single accomplishment to date, in 
my opinion, has been that of placing forestry 
education in this country on a high plane of 
technical standards. Without adequate technical 
training it would have been impossible to secure 
professional recognition. It has been influential 


in starting a groundwork of forestry legislation 
on both state and national levels. At first this 
was based almost entirely on protection and con- 
servation of forest resources. Today this ground- 
work is gradually developing into sound fores- 
try codes based on the economics of producing 
recurring crops of forest products for the use of 
our people. 


Problems Ahead 


Your present Council, which is truly repre- 
sentative of our diverse membership and group 
interests, upon taking office in January 1948, 
believed that the time had arrived when the 
Society should consolidate its gains and readapt 
its organization to the needs of the future. 

The first problem was that of finances, basic to 
sound organization, and to adequate services to 
members and to the profession. We were running 
an annual deficit and eating into hard-won re- 
serves at a time when we should have been ex- 
panding our services and adding to our reserves 
for the uncertain years ahead. That the mem- 
bership approved the Council’s recommendation 
on dues despite constantly rising costs of living 
and many cases of individual hardship, is a 
tribute to the spirit of loyalty inherent in a 
forester’s makeup. You, the membership, have 
have given to the Council the responsibility of 
returning to you in services and accomplishment 
the full value of the dollars vou are contributing 
to the Society. I can assure you that the Council 
will give its very best efforts toward living up to 
this responsibility. 

For nearly two decades we have been talking 
about the profession’s need for a sound code of 
ethics. For the past two years, a small committee 
has been hard at work preparing a framework 
for such a code. After securing the opinions of 
a majority of the Sections, certain canons of 
ethics have now been adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of the membership. 

They are prob- 
not static 


These canons are not perfect. 


ably not adequate. But they are 
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and are subject to revision, to deletions, or addi- 
tions. The committee which will be appointed to 
interpret and this will un- 
doubtedly suggest changes from time to time. 
After study full 
will be future referenda. 


administer code 


and discussion, such changes 


subject to 


Sooner or later, both for the protection of the 
the 
standards, foresters will be required to secure a 


public and maintenance of professional 


license to practice. This is a recognized pro- 


cedure with other professions. It is important 
when state laws are passed dealing with the 
licensing of foresters for public practice that 
they should meet. adequate standards in their 
also be reasonably uniform 
this 


Society is now working upon a 


requirernents and 


among the states. For reason a national 
committee of the 
definition of such standards, which may be ad- 
justed to fit the constitutional requirements of 
the various states and which may be supported 
by our members, where the need and desire 
arises 

In my opinion, one of the principal organiza- 
tional adjustments needed by our Society, is a 
procedure through which the maximum number 
of our members may be informed of problems 
facing the national Society, be given an oppor- 
tunity to study those problems, and then to pass 
on their opinions to the Council in time to guide 


Council action. 


Sections and Subsections 


its original com- 


The 


position. 


Society has outgrown 
First there was only one group, cen- 
Washington, D. C. Then, with the 
federal forestry, 
groups were formed and became Sections. Then 
the Sections and 


much territory that they split into smaller See- 


tralized in 
decentralization of regional 


became too large covered so 


tions. Of recent years, with the dispersement 
of foresters into many groups and into every 
forested county in the country, our present Sec- 
permit frequent 
meetings and full discussion of forestry prob- 


tions have become too large to 


lems, both local and national. As a result many 
of our members, particularly the vounger mem- 
bers who are located in out-of-the-way places, 
have little opportunity to participate in Society 
affairs. The Society to them means only receiving 
the JouRNAL and Forestry News with attendance 
at a meeting perhaps once or twice a vear, and 
these Section meetings have become so large that 
there is little opportunity for participation by 
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the average member. 

This has led to the spontaneous formation of 
Many of 
these operate very informally with no set sched- 


smaller local groups or subsections. 


ule and no formal committees. Others prefer to 
function in much the same manner as Sections 
elected and 
The meetings of these smaller groups, which I 


with ofticers standing committees. 
have attended, have been much more vital, with 
more individual interest than is ofttimes mani- 
fested in the larger meetings. There is time for 
full discussion of field and local problems and 
often these smaller groups undertake projects 
of real interest to their communities. They ad- 
the fact that 


communities, and 


vertise foresters are working in 


they attract 
little 


members 
the 


those 
who otherwise would have interest in 
national Society. 

The Council hopes to regularize the formation 
of such groups within our Society structure. 
This is something that cannot be hurried. It is 
entirely voluntary and will, I am sure, gradual- 
ly gain momentum as the desire for participa- 
tion in Society affairs spreads. 

Where such groups are organized, I believe 
that we should encourage and make use of these 
smaller units of the Society in formulating and 
giving effect to Society opinion. 

There should 
loecation of these groups available in both our 


be a record of the officers and 


sectional and national headquarters. They should 
function as component parts of the Section, and 
projects undertaken by these 
smaller units should be studied and correlated 
at a Section meeting held at some time prior to 
the annual meeting of the Society. 

I am aware that in many of the Sections this 
may be impractical or even inadvisable at the 
present time, but I hope that eventually we may 
be able to outline our national objectives and 
problems early each year following the year’s 
end Council meeting, and promptly transmit 
such matters to our Sections and through them 
to the local units. Then after full 
and study, the opinions and thinking of a real 


any reports or 


discussion 


majority of our members would be made avail- 
able to the Council through the Sections. 

This need has been felt by the Council for a 
number of vears and was given much thought by 
past-president Shirley Allen. I have attempted 
partially to meet it by sending out quarterly 
letters to Council members, Section and Subseec- 
tion chairmen. The results have been gratifying 
and well worth-while, but in my opinion they do 
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not go far enough to give your officers and Coun- 
cil a real cross-section of membership thinking. 
The solution for this problem is not an easy one, 
and I will welcome the ideas of any of our mem- 
bers which may help in reaching an answer. 
Your Council and your officers have admitted- 
ly made some mistakes during the past vear. We 


12: 


welcome constructive criticism and suggestions. 
We do hope, however, that we can prepare the 
groundwork on which to build a better Society 
to represent our profession and that your new 
Council to be elected next year will be able to 
celebrate the Society’s 50th year as a half-cen- 
tury of real progress and accomplishment. 


Report of the Editor-in-Chief 
Shirley 


Hardy L. 


A YEAR ago the editorial board faced three criti- 
cal problems: cost of printing the JouRNAL had 
increased by more than 50 percent ; manuscripts 
were being received twice as fast as they were 
being published; coverage of the field of fores- 
try, particularly private forest management, was 
Appeals to the Council revealed 
little hope of increasing the size of the JouRNAL 
inasmuch as the budget of the Society as a whole 
was out of balance. 

At the of President Martin, Harry 
Thorn, a member with wide experience in ad- 
vertising, thorough study of the 
JOURNAL, department by department. His re- 
port suggested both economies and changed ap- 
pearance. It was studied carefully by the Edi- 
torial Board and by members of the Council. As 
a result, the JouRNAL will join other devotees of 
the ‘‘new look.’’ The JourNAL new look differs 
from that of feminine attire in economical rather 


inadequate. 


request 


made a 


than lavish use of material, and greater rather 
than less craftsmanship in makeup. 

The business manager has made a renewed ef- 
fort to solicit advertising for the JouRNAL oF 
Forestry. She has also urged the Section of- 
ficers to collaborate with her in this endeavor. 
Advertising revenues have been almost doubled 
as a result. Further increases will require in- 
tensive effort. 

The Editorial Board has adopted a stricter 
poliey on editing and rejecting manuscripts. 
During the 13-month period covered by this re- 
port 158 manuscripts were received, of which 
38 were rejected, and 40 were returned to auth- 
ors for revision. It is well to say here that no 
manuscript has been rejected because the auality 
of writing was below JourRNAL standards. If 
the author had a real contribution to make, the 
associate editors helped him put it in shape for 
publication. this involved 
densing for the Notes 


Sometimes con- 


long manuscripts or 


Points of View departments. Thereby the qual- 
ity of articles appearing in the JOURNAL has 
been kept at a high standard, and authors who 
had new information or ideas to contribute were 
given an opportunity for expression. 

It is expected that the membership in general 
will approve of these three steps that the Edi- 
torial Board has taken to live within its income. 

The fourth step is less defensible. The board 
has virtually ceased to request special articles. 
Balance among the several fields of forestry has 
suffered thereby. One manuseript was received 
in the field of forest recreation and ‘wildlife and 
none in private forestry. Two have dealt with 
range management and only five with forest 
management and administration. The member- 
ship has generally urged an increase in these 
fields, but little increase occurs unless an active 
policy of solicitation followed. The board 
would welcome an opinion from the Couneil and 
the membership on the wisdom of curtailing 
manuscript solicitation until the backlog of un- 
published material can be substantially reduced. 

The members will be interested in where we 
stand today. We began the 13-month period 
since my last report with 102 manuscripts on 
hand. We published 102 manuscripts, or ex- 
actly the number we had on hand at the begin- 
ning of the vear. We now have on hand 83 man- 
useripts either ready for the printer or in the 
process of review, and 21 that are being re- 
vised by the authors. This totals 104, 2 more 
than the number with which we started. The 
increase in unpublished material has virtually 
stopped. In addition to manuscripts, we pub- 
lished 13 editorials, 56 fillers, 54 notes, 12 We 
Present sketches, 27 items under Points of View, 
and 79 reviews during the 13-month period. 

Some question has arisen as to editorials. In 
these, I have tried to follow the poliey of the 
Society and Council where established. Addi- 
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tional viewpoints that I thought might 


stimulating to members have been expressed. 


prove 


Where members have expressed their disagree- 
ment with editorials I have urged them to pre- 
pare a counter statement for the Points of View 
section. Those who have done this have, I be- 
lieve, done the Society a considerable service in 
keeping the JouRNAL lively, readable, and ex- 
pressive of member opinion. 

It is only fair to the membership that I point 
out some of the handicaps of an unpaid editor. 
Manuscripts are received by the editor-in-chief 
at the rate of about 26 a month, or one for each 
working day. All full-sized manuscripts are 
sent to associate editors for review. The short- 
editor. 
Editing manuscripts, corresponding with as- 
sociate editors, and with authors, scheduling ma- 
terial for publication, preparing editorials, and 
the multitude of other tasks that fall to the lot 
of the editor require about 40 hours of my time 
for each issue. It requires the same amount of 


er ones are processed directly by the 
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time of my secretary, who prepares a card re- 
cord for each manuscript, transcribes dictation, 
proofreads manuscripts, prepares material for 
reports, and files all records. Editor’s duties 
have taken so much time that I have had limited 
time for eonstructive effort toward improving 
the JOURNAL. 

The many compliments I have received on the 
fine quality of the JouRNAL during the past year 
belong chiefly to authors and associate editors. 
The editor at best is only their agent. Authors 
have been extremely patient and considerate in 
revising manuscripts to meet suggestions raised 
by the associate editors and editor. The Edi- 
torial Board has contin to render scholarly, 
devoted effort to the Society’s JouRNAL. They 
have, without exception, done their best on every 
manuscript and where they felt they needed 
advice from others, have freely sought it before 
making recommendations to the Editor. They 
merit the appreciation of every JovuRNAL reader 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


Henry Clepper 


IN DECEMBER 1938 the Society had a member- 
ship of 4,340 and a staff of 8 permanent em- 
As of December 1948, the membership 
totals 6,176 and the staff numbers 9 (Table 1 
During the past fiscal year the Society had its 


plovees. 


createst growth of the past decade, a net gain of 
599 members. Moreover, the net gain in Junior 
Members advanced to full Member grade (for- 
merly Senior Membership) was 395. 

It is exceedingly difficult to obtain aecurate 
figures on the number of professional foresters 
actually employed in forestry and in elosely 
allied fields. In fact, it is exceedingly difficult 
to determine exactly what is forestry work. Be- 
cause the base of forestry is broadening so rapid- 


TABLE 1 MenmBsi 
Grade 1641 


RSHIP BY 
1942 
97 36 
1,651 1,715 
Juniors 2,748 2,514 
Associate 106 105 
Affiliate 141 125 
Honorary 10 10 
Corresponding 28 20 
Inactive 17 129 
Total 45 ’ 1663 


Fellows 
Seniors 


Grapes (As of 
1243 


ly from year to year we can no longer permit 
our concept of forestry to be restricted to those 
specializations and disciplines which we formerly 
accepted as defining forestry work. My belief 
is that 12,500 foresters are now actually 
employed in forestry and allied fields. 
ing for the moment, in the absence of more aeccu- 
rate information, that 12,500 is an acceptable if 
not a strictly precise figure of the number of 


some 


Assum- 


practicing foresters, we arrive at the startling 
conclusion that every member of the Society is 
earrying not only his own load—professionally 
speaking—but also the load of some free-riding, 
absentee brother. 
vancement of the whole profession of forestry, 


Organized as it is for the ad- 


November 30 
1944 1945 1946 
38 3 43 
1,834 2,037 
2,198 
115 
113 
11 


$ 


1.696 
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TABLE 2.—Socrery MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFIED BY STATES AS OF DECEMBER 1, 1948 


State Fellows Members’ Juniors Associates Affiliates Total 


Alabama 47 60 f 4 116 
Arizona 26 33 1 61 
Arkansas 38 49 é 14 104 
California 256 292 23 593 
Colorado 70 < + 175 


Connecticut 50 3¢ H H 97 
Delaware 5 6 
District of Columbia ‘ 85 : 133 
Florida ‘ 42 

Georgia 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


sett 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


_ 
3-3 ¢ ' 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Je rsey 

Ne Ww Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


ero we 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tenne ssee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


U. S. Possessions 


Canada 
Foreign 

APO 

Inactive 

Dues remitted 





Total 
Honerary 
Corresnonding 


Grand total 


‘Formerly known as Senior Members. 





TABLE 4. 


Dues 
Fees 

Journal 
Advertising 


Interest and dividends 


subscriptions and sales 


Contributions 
Reprints 

Miscella income 
Discounts earned 
Forestry 
s00ks 
Forest Cover 
Handbook of 


Proceedings 


eous 
Terminology 


Types (Western 
Information 
and contributions 


sales 


Total 


Journal of Forestry 
Editors expense 
Salary Executi 
Salary—Offie: 


Travel 


} 


meograpn 


r Manpower 


Div é 
Amer. Inst 
Proceed ngs 
actions taken 
Membership certificates 
Sehlich award 


Total 


Biol 


Couneil 


~~ 95.478.18 


MEMBERSHIP, INCOME, EXPENSE, AND STAFF 


Membership 
Number 
4,559 
4,732 

4,7 


5 s 


4.663 
4.642 
$,696 


1,728 


1943 


3,410.80 
925.59 
417.50 
218.00 

46.64 
331.98 


9.23 


34,880.7: 


10,102.54 


87.09 


10,080.00 


518.12 


50.00 
15.98 


22.12 


55.40 
86.18 


896.77 


COMPARATIVE 


Income 
Dollars 
37,347 
37,526 
38,288 
36,275 
34,889 
37,815 
$3,599 
50,350 
56,705 


1944 


28,925.91 
2,158.53 
3,496.83 

873.86 
587.21 
156.00 
22.05 
370.41 
4.18 


1,620.66 


19,598.28 


50.00 


5,500.00 


11,241.46 
1,532.4: 


31.30 
208,58 
287,29 
641.42 
301.08 
344.88 


195.54 
200.00 
5.40 


97.00 


64.85 


938.7 


1,620.66 


115.74 


300,00 


INCOME 


Expense 
Dollars 


35,285 


36,400 


AND 
145 


34,992,88 
1,075.00 
4,401.11 

922.73 
618.71 
5.00 
50.36 
249.00 


10,9: 
011.04 
370.02 
777.48 
822.43 
440.00 
265.89 
70.35 
$62.11 
324.87 
589.65 
293.95 
354.00 
9.31 


50.00 
369.08 


$4.49 


Staif 


Number 


Net earnings 
Dollars 
2,061 
3,109 
1,094 
2,617 


9,411 


SOI gg 


EXPENSE 


1946 


Income 


Dollars 


39,704.30 


2,459.40 
4,377.07 
S36.89 


650.16 


44.7 
480.01 


440.91 
7.47 


240.86 
56,705.87 
487 .2¢ 


10,600. 


13,873.7: 


11,085.02 
16,585.91 
1256.20 
1,440.00 


228 
336.01 


2,761.83 


305.30 
575.64 
$16.65 


763.25 


386,19 
354.00 
50.00 
94.48 
100.00 


GO3.09 


100,00 


200.00 





36,700.32 


36.007.49 


52,272.94 





50,869.97 


3,384.75 

7,342.08 
2.565, 
945. 
14. 
330, 


: 
io” 


18,0] $.65 
4702. 
10,650. 
18,449. 
3,099.62 
1,162.4: 
1,440. 
331.5 


240.65 
608 
N49 
895 
394 


424.9; 


464.7: 


100. 
103.5 


enn 


9 9 
3,903. 
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the Society benefits impartially those who sup- 
port it as well as those who do not. Doubtless 
thus it has been since the world began; those 
with a sense of professional pride and solidarity 
have always shouldered the burdens of advance- 
ment, while on the sidelines, ever elert to profit 
personally from the exertions of the faithful, 
but 
atrophied social consciousness Cictates, stand the 


contributine as little, or nothing, as their 


on-lookers, the camp followers, of the army of 
progress, wailing, ‘‘ What’s in it for me?’’ 

Table 2 
States. 

As a footnote to my comments on membership, 
I think vou will be interested to know the ten 
states with the largest number of Society mem- 
bers are California, Oregon, Washington, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and North Carolina. 


shows our membership classified by 


Finances 


During the fiseal year 1948, the Society took 
in $67,677, and expended $72,712. To put it 
bluntly, we operated in the red to the extent of 
$5,035. 

Table 3 shows our income and expenditures 
for the past ten As will from 
these figures, the Society operated in the red 
during the past three vears. However, our finan- 


years, be seen 


outlook is not as ominous as these figures 


As a matter of fact, our net earnings 


celal 
indicate 


over a period of vears, as reflected in our invested 


funds—General Fund, $17,236; Permanent 
Fund, $5,213—total $22,449. 

The deficits of the past three vears were delib- 
erately incurred by the Council in order to earry 
on essential activities for the advancement of the 
With the increase of dues recently 
deficit budgeting 
[ am glad to 


profession, 
voted by the membership, 
should become a thing of the past. 
inform you that no deficit is contemplated for 
the fiscal vear 1949. We may not be able to do 
all the things we should do during the coming 
year, but at least what we do will not be done 
in the red. 

For further details of our financial condition, 
refer to Table 4. 


Assistant Executive Secretary 


Last May Robert D. Hostetter, a forestry 
eraduate of Colorado A & M college and of Duke 





University, employed by The Tennessee Valley 
Authority in Alabama, joined the staff of the 
Society as assistant executive secretary. 

His duties are principally concerned with ren- 
dering employment service to members, compil- 
ing Forestry News, responding to requests for 
technical service and information, and otherwise 
assisting the executive secretary in performing 
Among other 
him 
revised list of consulting foresters to be pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL, and a manual or hand- 
book for the guidance of Section officers now in 
preparation. 


work authorized by the Couneil. 


projects currently undertaken by are a 


Journal of Forestry 


Dr. Shirley, our editor-in-chief, has reported 
on the editorial aspects of the JouRNAL or For- 
EsTRY. I commend to your consideration his sub- 
gestion about a fulltime, paid editor for the So- 
ciety. 

It is significant, I think, that the budget for 
the JouRNAL has doubled since 1945. For the 
decade prior to 1945, the annual expense of the 
JOURNAL averaged between $10,000 and $11,000. 
The budget for next year is $23,600. Recent in- 
creases in printing costs, mostly for composition 
and to a less extent for paper, have necessitated 
postponing certain desirable improvements such 
as materially increasing the number of pages, 
using a high grade smooth paper, and printing 
more illustrations. However, the JOURNAL has 
‘face lifting’’ and beginning with 
the January issue will have a ‘‘new look’’ which 


undergone a 


we hope our readers will like. 

Many and have 
urged that increased advertising be obtained for 
the JOURNAL in order to provide more revenue. 
Without question, the JouRNAL should publish 
more advertising, and revenue from this source 
should be raised. However, without adequate 
staff to carry on an advertising solicitation cam- 
paign, income from advertising is confined to 


members several Sections 


what can be obtained by mail correspondence. 
Despite this handicap, advertising income for 
1948, estimated in the budget at $1,200, actually 
amounted to $2,600. 

Our national office will continue to develop 
advertising revenue, but no appreciable increase 
ean be expected with the present shortage of 
personnel. 





Report of the Committee on 
Civil Service 
The work of the Committee on Civil Service 
It has consisted of an ef- 


fort to summarize the opinions and comments 
of the schools in regard to the Junior Forester 


can be briefly stated. 


examination as it is currently being given. 

To that end the executive of each of the 
twenty-two accredited schools was asked for a 
statement representing the attitude of his school 
in this matter. It that these ex- 
pressions represent hardly more than a show of 


is understood 


hands, pending the outcome of comprehensive 
studies by the Forest Service and by the Civil 
Service Commission. We consider that no school 
has made commitments in his 
statements. It is hoped, however, that a sum- 
mary of the replies may be helpful in formulat- 
ing a recommendation regarding the important 


executive any 


matter of our junior professional examination. 

Following, then, is a summary of the replies 
received : 

Schools favoring unreservedly the current 
type of examination, 

Favoring return to the earlier type of ex- 
amination which was a subject matter test 
supplemented by a general intelligence test, 

Favoring the current type of examination, 
(one school prefers that it be definitely an 
aptitude test), plus certification of some sort 

that the applicant is a graduate of a tech- 
eurriculum in an accredited school— 
faculty opinion as to the applicant’s 
qualifications for a career in forestry, 


nical 


or by 


No specific preference expressed, or de- 
ferred pending further study, 3 

Four schools report that most of their men go 
into industry or state service, consequently few 
plan to take the Forester examination. 
In this connection, the committee suggests that 
the fact that a man has passed the junior pro- 
fessional examination, while not a determining 


Junior 


factor, may be a good item on his record. 
Three schools indicate as student opinion that 
the current type of examination is a letdown 
after intensive technical training. 
us that 


indication of 


even academik 
the 


qualifications needed for a successful career in 


ols remind 


Three sch 


attainment is no personal 


ability in the field, in administration, 


forestry 


or In research. 
Two schools emphasize that the current type 
of examination is advantageous sinee the schools 
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ean spend their time educating the student rath- 
er than for a Civil Service ex- 
amination. 

One school notes that the current type of ex- 
amination is advantageous to the applicant who 
has been out of college for some time since there 
is no need for special coaching. 

Two schools feel that if possible the examina- 
tion should be followed by personal interviews 
by a member of the Forest Service. 

The chairman has conferred in Washington 
with officials of the Forest Service and is ap- 
preciative of the fact that these men view the 
problem in about the light as do the 
schools. At present they feel that the weight of 
evidence seems to indicate that the type of ex- 


coaching him 


same 


amination which combines a subject matter test 
with a general test, produces the best results. 

The officials of the Civil Service Commission 
give assurance that there is no prejudice against 
this type of examination, but that the current 
tvpe of psychometrie test is resorted to because 
of lack of adequate personnel in the face of an 
overwhelming examining task. They give no 
intimation as when this situation is likely to 
change. 

The committee recomniends that the Society 
urge the return to the subject matter test, sup- 
plemented by a general test, measuring general 
intelligence, aptitudes, and interests. 

D. J. WeppFi, 
W. C. PERCIVAL, 
E. R. Marre, 
D. S. JEFFERS, 
V. A. Beepe, Chairman. 


RAB 


Report of the Committee on 
History of Forestry 


Last vear your committee chairman reported 
that the Society’s ‘* History,’’ planned for pub- 
lication on the 50th anniversary of the Society 
in 1950, is to be subdivded into three main parts 

I. Summary. 

II. Eight chapters pointing out the develop- 
ments in the principal technical fields of 
forestry. 

Il. 


the principal agencies responsible for the ad- 


Twelve chapters tracing the history of 


vanees in the principal technical fields. 
Each chapter is being prepared by a specialist 


in his field. The ‘‘History’’ is planned as a 
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volume of 200 to 300 pages, so written that it 
will have meaning for the nontechnical as well 
as the technical reader. All chapters have been 
assigned to authors, chapter outlines have been 
agreed to, and eight out of the 21 chapter man- 
uscripts have been received. Correlation of the 
subject matter of the various chapters is moving 
forward. 

Last night (December 15) plans for publish- 
ing the ‘*History”’ with the 
Council. The following points were agreed to 
in principle: 

1. The ‘‘History”’ 
Society. 

2. It should be made as attractive as possible 
by means of good quality paper, well chosen 
illustrations, and distinctive type and binding. 

3. The manuscript must be in the hands of 
the publisher by September 1, 1949 in order that 
advance copies can be available for reviewers 
by September 1, 1950. 

4. The ‘‘History’’ will be released for public 
sale for the 50th annual meeting of the Society 
to be held in Washington, D. C. late in 1950 

Huecu P. BAKER, 

E. H. FrRoTHincuam, 

Wm. L. HALL. 

Rautpu S. Hosmer, 

S. Buatrk Hvutcnison, 

L. F 
a. 3 
Ropert K 


were discussed 


should be published by the 


KELLOGG, 
KINNEY, 
Winters, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on 
Canons of Ethics 


Since the submission of the report of your 
committee published in the JouRNAL of August, 
1948, at page 625, et seq., the proposed canons of 
ethics as modified by the action of the Council 
has been submitted for ballot to our membership. 
We have been informed that such ballot reflects 
the acceptance of the canons by the membership. 

Certain recommendations of vour committee 
made in the report aforesaid await action. 

We have learned that at the request of Dean 
Ilick, of the New York State College of Fores- 
try, a two-hour lecture and the 
canons of ethics for the profession of forestry 
was delivered on October 30, 1948. Your com- 
mittee would appreciate from Dr. Tlick some 


discussion on 


129 


expression of his opinion of the value of this 
lecture, purely from the student’s viewpoint. 

We understand that at the George Foster 
Peabody School of Forestry, University of 
Georgia, lectures on ethics have also been pre- 
We would also appreciate a similar 
opinion from that learned institution. 

We think perhaps reprints of the canons of 
ethics as adopted, may well be made available 


sented. 


to the several forestry schools and colleges. 
During the balloting on the proposed canons 
of ethies, Professor Archie E. Patterson of the 
University of Georgia and your committee were 
engaged in correspondence on the structure and 
meaning of Canons 4, 9, and 16. This correspon- 
dence is still in progress, copies being in the 
hands of the executive secretary. 
feels that its assignment is 
concluded and respectfully asks for a determina- 
tion of what its future should be. 


Your committee 


H. H. CHapmMan, 
HENRY CLEPPER, 
CuArRLEs F. Evans, 
SruartT Morr, 
JuLivus Kann, 


BRR 


Chairman 


Report of Committee on International 
Relations 


During 1948 your committee participated in 
a number of international and 
helped in the preparatory work for conferences 


conferences 


It has con- 
tinued to collect information regarding regional 
and international forestry organizations, espe- 


to be held during the coming year. 


cially regarding their purposes, background, and 
personnel. Your committee is in a better posi- 
year to planning 
purposes by 


each assist members 
travel for 


making available information on such organiza- 


tion 
foreign professional 
tions and the names of foresters and forestry 
officials 

Within the past vear your committee has re- 
foreign foresters for 
sponding Membership and one foreign forester 
(Professor E. P. Stebbing) for Honorary Mem- 
bership. It has continued to help destitute 
foreign foresters with gifts of food and eloth- 
ing, bought partially from the foreign relief 
fund established in 1947 by contributions from 
A sereening mechanism has been 


commended = six Corre- 


our members. 
set up in Europe to safeguard these gifts and to 
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see that they fall within the groups for whom 
help is intended. As a general policy preference 
is being given to requests of foresters west of the 


Iron Curtain. 


Participation in Conferences in 1948 


1. Conservation Conference on Micronesia.— 
This was held under the auspices of the Pacific 
Science Board, in Washington, D. C., May, 1948. 
The Pacific 


the Navy Department in working out problems 


Science Board is cooperating with 
administration of the trust terri- 


the 


this meeting 


involved in the 
tory of the Pacific 
field of the 


plans were 


Islands, particularly in 
natural sciences, At 


formulated for a program of con- 

if the renewable natural resources of 

Islands 

2 Inter-American Conference on 
Renewable Natural 

meeting official 

ence held in Denve re September 7 20, 


servation ¢ 
the Micronesian 
Conserva 
This 
inter-American confer- 
1948, and 
was sponsored by the United States government 
at thie 
American Union. It 
kind to be 


fion oft Re SOUTCES. 


Was anh 


request of the governing board of the Pan 


was the first international 


meeting of its held on conservation 
extended to the 20 member 


Pan An 


ture was a series of field trips: to 


and invitations were 


governments of the American Union 


conservation projects, national forests, and 
other places of interest in the vicinity of Denver. 
More than 300 attended this meeting and many 
members of our Society participated. 


» 


3 Fourth the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions —At this conference held in Washington, 
D. C.. November 15, 1948, Chief Forester Lyle 
Watts and vour chairman acted as the forestry 
From the for- 
standpoint probably the most important 


Annual Conference of 


advisors to the U. S. delegation. 
estry 
result of the conference was a decision to hold 
a meeting of technical experts and land adminis- 
trators during 1949 to attack the problem of 
shifting 


(conueo) agriculture. 


Participation in Conferences in 1949 
1 Third World Forestry Conaress. By far 
the most important forestry event scheduled for 
the coming vear is the Third World Forestry 
FAO to be held in Hel- 
The committee has al- 


Congress sponsored by 
sinki, Finland in July 
ready prepared two notes for the JOURNAL in- 
this 
These notes appeared in the August and Decem- 


forming our membership of conference. 
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Your committee 
is now seeking to promote forest excursions fol- 


ber issues of the present vear. 


lowing this conference in several of the impor- 
tant forest regions of Europe. 
has recently been appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Chief Forester Watts to act on appliea- 
tions of United States foresters for membership 


A subcommittee 


to this congress. 

It has been twelve vears since the last world 
forest congress was held in Budapest and the 
need for such a meeting has long been felt by 
throughout the world. Problems of 
especial interest in the field of forestry and for- 


foresters 


est products will be discussed, and it is expected 
that at this conference a suggestion will be made 
for establishing a world society of foresters—a 
proposed nongovernmental organization fune- 
tioning on parallel levels with the international 
and other professional 


society of phy SIcISts 


bodies. 
2. United 
the 


This conference is still in its formative stages, 


Nations Ncientific Conference on 


Conservation and Utilization of Resources. 


and although an agenda and program have been 


created, the time and place remain undeter- 


mined 


Forestry and forest products will be major 


subjects, and an approximate period of four days 
i Wildlife, 


dis- 


is set aside for forestry discussion. 


and soil conservation will also be 


Originally the date was set for May or 


water, 
cussed, 
June, 1949, but the probabilities now are that it 
will be held later and there is danger that the 
date of this conference may conflict with that 
of the Third World Forestry Congress. Your 
committee has called this to the attention of the 
planners of the conference and expressed the 
hope that a date will be established not in conflict 
with any other forestry conference. As soon as 
plans for this conference are more definite, a note 
will be placed in the JoURNAL. 

Congre SS This 
2-22, 


3. Seventh Pacific Science 
congress has been called for February 1949 
in Auckland and Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Forty-eight countries have been invited to par- 
ticipate. This meeting will devote one complete 
session to a symposium on major forest prob- 
lems in the Pacifie. Another symposium will 
cover improvement of food and forest crops. 
The forestry program is being organized by 
the New Zealand Institute of Foresters, which 
has also arranged a number of excursions to for- 
est plantations and soil and other research sta- 
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tions, H. H. Chapman, professor emeritus of 
Yale University, has been appointed chairman 
of the forestry committee of the congress and a 
delegate of our Society. Your chairman is sec- 
retary of the forestry committee. 


Miscellaneous 


Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon.—At the first session of the general con- 
ference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
steps were taken in consultation with the Brazil- 
lan government to set up an international in- 
stitute for the Hylean Amazon area to study 
problems of botany, zoology, agriculture, social 


1. International 


sciences, and education. This area covers about 
four and one-half million square miles of tropical 
forests in the Amazon basin and makes up near- 
lv one-third of the total area of South America, 
and probably includes the greatest untapped 
reservoir of tropical timber in the world today. 
A start has now been made on the project and a 
small staff chosen. Yet paradoxically, in a re- 
gion where human welfare depends so intimately 
on the 
work 


chosen to 
Your committee is now 
actively interesting itself to the end that one or 


forests, no forester has been 


m the project. 


more technical foresters be chosen and appointed. 
Received in 
Conservation in Micronesia (Report on 


2. Publications and Reports 
194%. 
two conferences held under the auspices of the 
Pacific Science Board in Honolulu, T. H., and 
Washington, D. C., in April and May 1948). 
National Research Council, Washington 25, D. C. 

Documents of UNESCO concerning establish- 
ment of International Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon. 

Documents of Inter-American Conservation 
Conference, Denver, Colo., September 1948. 
Fourth Annual Conference, 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, Washington, D. C., November 1948. 

Information releases regarding Pacifie Science 
Congress, to be held in New Zealand, February 
1949. 


Documents of 


I. T. Hata, 

Le Roy Huntinaton, 
BARRINGTON Moore, 
LYALL E. PETERSON, 
J. W. B. Stsam, 

W. N. SPARHAWK, 

J. H. STorcKE.LeEr, 
Henry TrRYON, 

Tom Giuu, Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Library 
of Congress Photographic Collection 


The Library of foresters’ photo- 
graphic collection (we have given it the name 
‘*Pinchot Collection’’), 


much too slowly. 


Congress 


is coming along slowly 
There are now about 700 
photographs of foresters in the files, each in a 
separate envelope with a separate biographical 
card for reference. The excellent and systematic 
handling of these photographs should be credited 
to Dr. T. S. Palmer whose interest, enthusiasm, 
and work are greatly appreciated. 

I would like to emphasize and stress again the 
historical importance of this project, from the 
standpoint of the record of what foresters have 
done, who the individuals were, and what they 
look like. 

Most foresters are too interested and immersed 
in their work to give thought as to how future 
generations may evaluate them and their aecom- 
plishments. I daresay, however, that later on 
many will be mentioned in the histories of the 
profession, and the committee, with its continual 
request for photographs, is only trying to pro- 
vide the material that will permit the historians 
to do a complete job. 

All foresters who have not already done so 
are urged to send in their photographs together 
with biographical data. 

I sincerely thank the sectional committees for 
their continued efforts and Dr, Palmer for his 
valuable guidance. 

Hetmutu Bay, Chairman. 


EEE 


Report of the Committee on 
Accrediting Schools of Forestry 


At the 1947 annual meeting of the Society 
your committee was charged with reaccrediting 
schools of forestry in the period 1950-1951. Of 
necessity most of the work of the committee has 
consisted of planning for this task. The detailed 
activities of the committee follow: 

Two schools, that at the University of Massa- 
chusetts and that at the University of Missouri, 
applied for ‘‘listed’’ status. After thorough 
study of the supporting data, the committee ap- 
proved the requests, unanimously. These re- 
ports of the Committee were supported by subse- 
quent approval by the Council. 





In July, 1948, the committee adopted the fol- 
lowing plan of procedure: 
1. The chairman, on behalf of the committee, 


will send a request to the heads of all schools of 


forestry for suggestions as to desirable revisions 
in the standards for grading as expressed in 
‘Bases for Accrediting Professional Schools of 
Forestry,’’ H. H. Chapman, January 1947. 

2. Detailed study by the committee of present 
standards for grading and desirable changes in 
basic elements, weighing, and methods of ecaleu- 
lation. (See ‘‘ Bases for Accrediting Professional 
Schools of Forestry,’’ H. H. Chapman, January 
1947.) 

3. Study by 
ceived from the heads of school under 17. 

4. Vote by the committee on desirable revi- 
sion based on 2 and 3, and perhaps additionally 
of the schools represented by 


the committee of comments re- 


on a “dry run”’ 
the members of the committee. 

5. Resubmission of the proposed standards 
and methods of evaluation to the heads of the 
schools if, in the opinion of the members of the 
committee, this seems necessary. 

6. Final revision of ‘‘Standards for Grad- 
ing.’’ (This is to be completed and incorporated 
in our report to the annual meeting of 1949.) 

Replies as to the bases used for accrediting 
have been received from sixteen schools. Some 


dissatisfaction has been expressed concerning 
all the items used by the Committee on Accredit- 
It is evident that all eriti- 


a thoughtful, logical at- 


ing in former vears 
founded on 


Improvement 


cisn s are 
tempt at The most serious eriti 


concern the items of ‘*Departmental 
Faculty and Teaching Load,’’ ‘‘ Per- 
Teaching Foree,’’ Equipment.’ 


This report seems not quite the appropriate 


c¢isms 
Status,’’ ‘ 
sonnel of and ‘‘ 
place for a listing of specific criticisms. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the comments from 
those schools presenting the most detailed eriti- 
cisms follow two general themes: (1) the system 
used must not penalize the small but effective 
schools, and (2) means must be found to stress 
to a greater extent the qualitative elements in 
accrediting 

The heads of four schools made a plea for 
If adopted by the So- 
ciety this would change rather radically the bases 
heretofore used for accrediting. The committee 
believes that underlying this whole question is 
the basic nature of forestry. The Society must 
decide whether forestry is ‘‘wild-land manage- 
ment’’ or whether it is ‘‘the management of 


accrediting by curricula. 
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land for the production of nonhortieultural tree 
crops.’’ For the past decade the Society has 
been trying to maintain the spirit of the first 
definition, but has been acrediting schools largely 
on the basis of the second definition. 


Recommendations 


The Committee on Accrediting Schools of For- 
estry urgently recommends that the Council take 
immediate action on the two following items. 

1. Definite statement of the objectives of the 
Society to be used as the overall basis for ae- 
crediting schools of forestry or curricula. 

2. Authorize the expenditure by the Com- 
mittee on Acerediting of $2500 during the bien- 
nium 1950-1951. Of this amount not less than 
$2000 should be earmarked for the specific use 
of visiting committees in order that accrediting 
may receive a more qualitative emphasis. 

J. Lee DEEN, 

Pau A. HERBERT, 

WALTER H. MEYER, 

Roy B. Tromson, 

Myron Kruecer, Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on 
Community Forests 


The community forest movement, more or less 
latent during the war, has been developing new 
impetus within the past two or three years. The 
number of community forests reported this year 


has percent and the area has in- 


increased 25 
1 


creased about 3714 percent over the statistics re- 
ported a year ago. Wherever they have been 
put under active management and their resources 
developed for public use, they have demon- 
strated that thev render service of high value to 
the communities both in a social way as well as 
economically. Community forests, therefore, jus- 
tify a prominent place in the forestry movement. 

The presence of a public forest in a community 
is an indication of a progressive citizenship, alert 
and resourceful in making it a good place in 
which to live. Under the definition adopted by 
the Society of American Foresters, community 
forests include forests operated by cities, towns, 
townships, villages, school districts, counties, or 
other political subdivisions of the state together 
with forest areas owned and operated by public 
welfare agencies and associations. By this group- 
ing the forestry program of the country falls 
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into four classes of ownerships: (1) private for- 
ests; (2) national forests; (3) state forests; and 
(4) community forests. 

The latter now number more than 3,100 and 
cover approximately 414 million acres. County 
and township forests together, to the number of 
617, have more than one-half of the total area 
of all community forests. Municipal forests ae- 
count for 1,121 properties of which one-fourth 
are watershed protection forests. School forests 
number 1,279 units and organization forests 96. 

The growth of county forests is largely the 
result of land use planning. The largest county 
forests are in those states which have had to deal 
with the problem of large-scale tax delinquency. 
The old method of handling abandoned lands by 
reselling them after they became tax delinquent 
has proven uneconomic and unsatisfactory. The 
history of repeated tax reversion of such lands 
indicates clearly that the disposal of land by tax 
deed offers no permanent solution to the prob- 
lem. On the other hand, land use planning has 
indicated the wisdom of holding such land in 
public ownership for rehabilitation. 

Many states now have laws which permit eoun- 
ties to take title to the reverted lands and put 
them under management as county forests. New 
York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Georgia, 
and Oregon lead in the development of this type 
of county forests. In a number of other states, 
county forests have been acquired through the 
purchase of land chiefly for recreational use. 
These county forests take on the aspects of 
municipal forests. An outstanding example is 
Illinois where ten counties have acquired acre- 
ages up to 35,000 to be developed principally for 
recreation and educational use. 

Of the 1,121 village and city forests 319 are 
maintained principally for watershed protection. 
Municipal forests usually put greater emphasis 
upon recreational use, but they also include 
examples of the most intensive silvicultural praec- 
tices. 

Public school forests represent the fastest 
growing category of community forests. These 
are used primarily as outdoor laboratories for 
teaching conservation and the natural sciences 
and they are exerting a strong influence upon 
educational standards. They are small in area 
but rich in opportunities for public benefits. 

Organization forests are growing in number 
with the tendency to place the benefits of out- 
door recreation within reach of vouth groups 
and under privileged citizens. These. forests, 
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while ordinarily not publicly owned, are never- 
theless devoted to public use and benefit. 

The effect which community forests are having 
upon the standard of living in America justifies 
a strong movement for the enlargement of this 
program throughout the country. The Society 
of American Foresters should urge upon mem- 
bers of the profession the desirability of promot- 
ing a nation-wide community forest program 
coordinated with national and state forests. The 
ultimate objective of relieving tax burdens on 
communities, as has been so notably true in Eu- 
rope, should be emphasized in the development 
of this rather new phase of our public forest 
ownership program. 


Recommendations 

Your committee recognizes that the Society of 
American Foresters is not financially in a posi- 
tion adequately to conduct such a campaign 
alone. Educational work necessary to stimulate 
local action should be a part of the program of 
every agency engaged in forestry. We therefore 
respectfully submit the following recommenda- 
tions, under three main divisions: 

I. U.S. Forest Service and state foresters.— 
The splendid work that has been done by the 
Forest Service in the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information should be enlarged by giving 
community forestry the status of a division or 
special office with adequate funds. Foresters in 
all the federal services, and especially those who 
come in contact with local officials and agencies, 
should be instructed to emphasize at every op- 
portunity the benefits to be derived from eom- 
munity forests. 

The state forester, as has been done in some 
instances, should make the establishment and 
management of community forests one of the 
principal projects in his program. His first step 
should be to obtain a law by which communities 
are authorized to own and operate such forests 
where this has not already been done. Working 
through his district and local foresters he should 
then collect information as to the possibilities of 
such forests in his state and disseminate that in- 
formation in public addresses, press, and special 
bulletins. The main weakness in the community 
forest movement at present is the lack of proper 
management after a forest has been established. 
Such management should be a function of the 
state forester as it is in Europe, and provision 
for such management should be incorporated in 
the community forest law. There is no activity 
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of a state forester that will bring more public 
support for his work or do more to make the 
people forest minded than well managed com- 
munity forests. 

Il. Forestry -The American 
Forestry Association and the various state asso- 
ciations have played a conspicuous part in the 
forest movement. Each organiza- 
tion has done good work in its own region but 
there has never been a concerted drive to bring 
the importance of this subject before the coun- 


a ssociat ions. 


community 


try. Since the work of these associations is large- 
ly educational, the creation of school forests as 
outdoor laboratories offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the extension of their conservation 
activities. It is recommended that the Society of 
American Foresters formally request the Ameri- 
Forestry Association to initiate the 
solidation of the efforts of state forestry associa- 


can con- 
tions and other conservation groups for the crea- 
tion of community forests, and especially to in- 
terest the educational authorities in this phase 
of conservation 

Another the community forest 
which has a special public appeal at this time is 


function of 


memorial in the 
is most enduring because it is 
Many 
after World 
War I and there is a wide interest in the subject 
at this time 
conduct a nation-wide campaign for such forests 


its use as a war memorial. A 
form of a forest 
self-supporting 


and self-perpetuating 


forest memorials were established 


If the forestry associations were to 


now, they would have the support of veterans’ 
organizations, women’s and garden clubs, service 
clubs, and other civie groups. 

It is suggested that a special bulletin, setting 
forth the benefits to be obtained from community 
illustrated with the best existing 
examples, be prepared. This bulletin should be 
published by one ageney so that cooperating or- 
able to sufficient 
copies at a fraction of the cost of preparation 


forests, and 


ganizations would be obtain 


and printing if done separately. The plan would 
be to place this bulletin in the hands of all of the 
town and city authorities as well as all organiza- 
tions interested 
United States 

would 


in conservation throughout the 
The distribution of the bulletin 
naturally be supplemented with news- 
paper, magazine, and radio publicity. 
ITT. The Foresters. 

It is recommended that the Society itself take 
an active part in this campaign by devoting more 
space in the JouRNAL to the subject of commu- 
nity forests. The articles should bring to the 


Nocrety of American 
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attention of the membership the ways in which 
as individuals they can be influential in the es- 
tablishment of such forests in their own commu- 
nities and their professional responsibilities for 
assuming leadership in the movement. There is 
no better way to arouse the interest of the aver- 
age citizen in the conservation of the forest re- 
sources than to bring their benefits within his 
easy grasp. This has been proved by the experi- 
ence of Europe. Here is a noncontroversial 
movement in which every forester can play an 
active part. 

It is further recommended that all of the See- 
tions of the Society be urged to set up special 
committees on community forests to assist the 
state foresters and to give technical guidance to 
interested citizens and organizations. 

NELSON C, Brown, 

GEORGE A. DUTHIE, 

Cras. G. GELTZ, 

E. V. Jorrer, 

G.S. McIntire, 

PauL W. SCHOEN, 

WILLIAM SYLVESTER, 

Harris A. ReyNoups, Chairman. 

(Since preparation of this report, O. Ben 
Gipple of Pennsylvania has been appointed a 
member of the committee. 


RRR 


Report of the Joint Committee on 
Equipment with the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 


With my appointment as co-chairman repre- 
senting the Society of American Foresters on 
this joint committee, it became necessary to start 
fresh so far as my office was concerned because 
of the disruption and lost continuity that re- 
sulted from the death of David Godwin who had 
been my predecessor. 

Fortunately, R. B. Sargent, chairman for the 
A.S.M.E. group, has continued actively to carry 
forward the plans that had been developed at the 
meeting held during 1947 at Madison, Wis., and 
he saw to it that the interval was not lost time. 
To our regret, he has sought for some time to 
resign as chairman of the A.S.M.E. group but 
was persuaded to remain until a suitable sue- 
cessor could be found. Recently I. C. Funk, 
formerly in charge of the fire equipment develop- 
ment laboratory at Areadia, Calif., and now 
assigned to fire equipment development in the 
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Division of Fire Control of the Forest Service in 
Washington, D. C., has been selected by A.S.M.E. 
as Mr. Sargent’s successor with the unanimous 
approval of members of both committees. 

Because of Mr. Sargent’s initiative and inter- 
est, it has been possible to keep all members of 
the joint committee in touch with the new pos- 
sibilities in equipment development of the classes 
agreed on for investigation. These were con- 
cerned primarily with improvement in Tight- 
weight pump equipment, in the prospect of de- 
veloping lighter hose in the 114” class and the 
determination of the needed types and specifica- 
tions of tractor equipment for fire fighting. 

In addition, during the year it was decided 
to include investigation of wetting agents as a 
matter of mutual interest for all fire control] 
agencies. The objective was to determine how 
much value they might have for forest fire pur- 
poses and if found significant to promote the 
development of specifications that would permit 
easy purchase and use of the best chemical com- 
pounds for the purpose. 

After a good many delays in arranging for a 
meeting of the group, a meeting was finally called 
on October 4 and 5, 1948, at Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Sargent has generously undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a joint report covering this meeting. I 
should like to present this report as a record of 
the activities, plans, and accomplishments so far 
of this joint committee. The report follows. 


Report to the Wood Industries Division on the 
Second Meeting of the A.S.M.E.-S.A.F. Joint 
Committee on Forest Protection Equipment at 

Akron, Ohio, October 4th and 5th, 1948. 

Meeting attended by: A. A. Brown, chairman, 
S.A.F. chief, Division of Fire Research, U. S. 
Forest Service; Ira C. Funk, chief, Fire Equip- 
ment Section, Division of Fire Control, U.S. 
Forest Service; Gilbert I. Stewart, in charge, 
Michigan Forest Fire Experiment Station, Ros- 
common, Michigan; Charles S. Cowan, chief fire 
warden, Washington Forest Fire Association; 
Hugh N. MeNair, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation; J. M. Flounders, The B. F. Good- 
rich Company; R. B. Sargent, chairman, 
A.S.M.E., Hale Fire Pump Company. 

Absent members: Horatio Bond, chief engi- 
neer, National Fire Protection Association ; Wil- 
liam Kusz, Caterpillar Tractor Company. 


Wetting Agents 


1. Report on wetting agents by Hugh Me- 
Nair. Mr. McNair’s formal report as accepted 
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by the committee is attached for the record. 
Briefly, Mr. McNair reported: 

A. Suecessful use of wetting agents'on East- 
ern Seaboard fires justifies research to determine 
most efficient concentration and best technique 
of application. 

B. Suecessful use of wetting agents, prefer- 
ably called ‘‘surface active agents’’ has resulted 
in investigation and tests by the University of 
California at Los Angeles and field tests by 
various divisions of the national and state for- 
estry groups. University of California investiga- 
tions are sponsored by the Forest Service. Tan- 
gible, and perhaps definite, results are expected 
within 12 months. 

C. Forest Protection Committee wetting 
agents division is in constant touch with all in- 
dependent and commercial research as well as 
field tests. This division will be able to coordi- 
nate the results and give a comprehensive re- 
port as soon as more and definite information is 
available. 

D. Information up to the present time indi- 
cates surface active agents are much more effi- 
cient than plain water on ground and subsurface 
fires likewis¢ for mop-up in duffs, stumps, and 
fallen timber. For further reference see ‘‘The 
Use of Wetting Agents in Forest Fire Suppres- 
sion’’ by Clarence E. Edson of the Rhode Island 
Division of Forests and Parks and William W. 
Parker, formerly of Fire Specialties Division, 
The Arnold Hoffman Company, published in the 
August 1947 issue of Fire Engineering. 

E. Surface active water attacks the zine of 
galvanized tanks. Efforts are now being made 
to have manufacturers of back pack tanks coat 
the inside of tanks with an asphalt or other paint 
not attached by wet water chemicals. 

An informal discussion then brought out many 
interesting facts about surface active agents. 
The fine distinction of detergents, spreading 
agents, and penetrants was made clear. The 
use of surface active agents to aid the penetra- 
tion of monamonium phosphate (a fire deter- 
rent) was proposed and discussed. 

Specifications will have to wait until research 
now going on is at least partly completed. 
Penetration (cotton ball test), corrosion, tox- 
icity, surface tension, and other characteristics 
must be evaluated. 

The International Association of Fire Chiefs 
has an active committee on surface active agents. 
Mr. MeNair, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Cowan of our 
committee will correlate reported work of the 
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LA.F.C. Committee with the U.C.L.A. research 
and Forest field tests. will be 
made in connection with the wetting agent study 
being undertaken by the Forest Service. 

It was pointed out that proportioners to intro- 
duce surface active agents into fire hose streams 
are needed before surface active agents can come 
into are now de- 
veloping such proportioners. The introduction 
of 1 percent agent with reasonable accuracy into 
a fire hose stream against a wide range of pres- 


Service Tests 


wide use. Several concerns 


sure and flow at reasonable cost is an interesting 
and exacting problem. 

A probable function of this joint committee 
will be the preparation of ‘‘standard instructions 
for use of surface active agents on forest fires.’ 


Developments in Hose 


Mr. 
host to the committee at this meet- 
presented a new, lighter cotton rubber-lined 
hose weighing 27 pounds per hundred feet with- 
out couplings, in the 114” size. Quaker Rubber 
Corporation of Philadelphia is producing a sim- 
ilar hose. 

In the last year consideration has been given 
to nylon, rayon, glass cloth, and imported linen 
textile Plastic linings, plastie im- 
pregnation of fabrics, and even nonwoven fabrics 
(made in a manner similar to paper) have been 
proposed. Your committee, we believe, is awake 
to the possibility of a new radically different 
and much lighter fire far when 
bursting strength, abrasion resistance, friction 
loss, and endurance under repeated stress of 
bending are all considered, none of the new, and 
perhaps wild, ideas give much promise at this 
time. 


2. Hose activity by J. M. Flounders. 
Flounders 


ing 


as a base. 


hose, but so 


A new rubber lined and rubber covered hose 
with integral self-locking rubber couplings de- 
veloped by the B. F. Goodrich Company was 
presented by Mr. Flounders. Since couplings 
will account for a fair percentage of the weight 


of a length of hose, the new rubber couplings 
will be an advantage from the viewpoint of 


weight alone. The hose is still in the experi- 
mental stage but is sufficiently far advanced to 
warrant the order of a trial lot of 1,000 feet or 
more by the U. S. Forest Service. 

There was considerable discussion of couplings. 
Threaded couplings are slow to couple. Mr. 
Cowan pointed out that there is at least one 
good coupling which can be clipped together 
instantly instead of screwing together and which 
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are neither male nor female. This latter is a 
distinct advantage. Occasionally in forest fire 
fighting hundreds of feet (or even thousands of 
feet) of hose is stretched toward the fire, only 
to discover that the wrong end went first, and 
the male coupling on the hose at the pump will 
not fit the male pump thread. The whole length 
then has to be switched end for end, with the 
resultant loss of time and perhaps loss of forest 
to flame. A nonmale and female coupling would 
not have this disadvantage. 

Because of these and other coupling considera- 
tions it was decided to develop a coupling branch 
of this committee, consisting of Mr. Funk, a 
coupling manufacturer’s representative, a metal- 
lurgist, and an appropriate member of the 
A.S.M.E. Standards Committee. 


Ground Breaking Equipment 

3. Ground breaking equipment by William 
Kusz. Mr. Kusz’ suggested specifications for 
ground breaking tractors is attached for the 
record. Mr. Kusz, of Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, has been transferred to another job not 
Efforts to stimu- 
late this branch of our work are being made by 
Mr. Funk and Mr. Stewart. W. E. McCraw of 
Caterpillar will take Mr. Kusz’ place in this 
activity. 

There is a wide variety of ground breaking 
equipment and prime movers available that quite 
well fits the needs of forest fire fighting, but a 
good deal of constructive work ean still be done 


Portable Pumps 

4. Portable pumping units by R. B. Sargent 
During the last year an analysis and tabulation 
has been made of performance and weight of a 
wide variety of portable pumps now being manu- 
factured. This analysis indicated: 

A. The urgent need for a standardized test 
form similar, for instance, to the Society of 
Automotive Engineers engine testing forms, this 
test form to include a performance curve made 
under standard conditions, a lift curve to indi- 
cate performance as a function of lift, and a 
standard method to determine performance at 
75 percent engine load factor. Perhaps other 
criteria of performance will be found as we pro- 
ceed to develop these forms in cooperation with 
portable pumper manufacturers. The present 
lack of a standard method of presenting all 
phases of performance by the manufacturers 
makes comparison and analysis difficult and 


closely related to our problem. 


pretty nearly guesswork. 
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B. The usefulness of a weight-performance 
This is tenta- 
tively chosen as the weight divided by the water 
horsepower. One of the lightest, most popular 
portable pumpers has a low pérformance-weight 
ratio of 14.94, while a much heavier, also popu- 
lar, pumper, particularly in the eastern regions, 
has a performance-weight ratio of 57.13. While 
each has a purpose and fills a niche of its own, 
the heavier one can and should be reduced in 
weight. Can you imagine an airplane engine, 
where weight also really counts, that is not clas- 
sified as to pounds per horsepower? 

C. The need for additional priming and lift 
standards. At present the federal specifications 
call for a maximum priming lift of 20” of mer- 
cury, or 22.7 feet. It is proposed to add a specifi- 
cation on the speed of priming, such as 20 feet 
in 60 seconds with 24 feet of suction hose. An- 
other sensible addition would be to specify the 
lift at which performance curves are made, for 
instance 5 feet, and to specify the minimum drop 
in performance when operating on a 20-foot or 
similar figure, lift. Consider two pumping units, 
the first able to lift to 25 feet and capable of 
pumping 90 percent of its maximum low lift 
capacity at 20 feet lift, the second able to lift 
28 feet and capable of pumping 30 percent of its 
maximum low lift capacity at 20 feet. Which 
would be the better pumping unit, all other fac- 
tors being equal, is a question which we believe 
should be decided and a standard specification 
adopted. 

We realize that we cannot write specifications 
or standards that are too severe. We also realize 
that these standards are worthless unless they 
are wholeheartedly accepted by at least a major- 
ity of the manufacturers on whom we rely for 
our portable pumpers. It is not only an engi- 
neering job; it is also a selling job. 


ratio criterion was suggested. 


General Remarks 


After two years, a good deal of correspondence 
and only two meetings, for which we should 
apologize, we believe we are headed in the right 
direction. We can claim no definite accomplish- 
ments. The new, lightweight hose was conceived 
and partially developed before we came into the 
picture. We may have accelerated the develop- 
ment. 

Our Akron meeting was so interesting to most 
of us that we decided to meet again in Roseom- 
mon, Mich., in about six months. All our mem- 
bers are busy men in their own fields. Almost 
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all of them came a long distance to attend the 
meeting. We feel there is a certain degree of 
progress reflected in their desire to meet again 
soon. 

We have made some false starts, both in our 
activity and in our thinking. We will probably 
make more. It appears now that our function is 
largely to stimulate interest in the forestry prob- 
Specifications and standards will follow 
whenever we can effectively set them. 

R. B. SarGent, Chairman, 
A.S.M.E. Forest Protection 
Equipment Committee. 


lems. 


The above report has been approved by the 
S.A.F. members of the committee and has also 
been accepted by the A.S.M.E. group. It is sub- 
mitted herewith as the record of progress for 
1948. 

Artuur A. Brown, S.A.F. Chairman, 
Forest Protection Equipment Committee. 
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Report of the Committee on 
Natural Areas 


The Committee on Natural Areas was organ- 
ized by the President of the Society in February, 
1947, for the expressed purpose of considering 
the national needs for natural areas. The So- 
ciety undertook this action on the reecommenda- 
tion of the Division of Silviculture and in so 
doing recognized that there is an increasing need 
by practicing foresters for a more comprehen- 
sive knowledge of natural developments within 
virgin forest associations. Only by reference to 
recorded data and by continuous study of areas 
containing virgin type associations may the for- 
ester view a managed forest in its proper per- 
spective. Complete knowledge of the original 
forest is therefore essential to the practice of 
silviculture. 

The committee recognized that the action now 
being taken by the Society comes very late in 
our nation’s forest development history, and that 
effective action looking forward to the preserva- 
tion of a sample or samples of every known vir- 
gin type has been long overdue. In a strict 
sense, no area of the United States may be con- 
sidered absolutely virgin. Practically without 
exception, even the remotest forest has, in some 
small way, directly or indirectly been influenced 
by man to the extent of modifying natural ecol- 





ogical trends and relations. It is vitally impor- 
tant that the Society should delay no longer in 
sponsoring an effective campaign to retain as 
many areas of virgin or nearly virgin forest 
types as possible in the interest of silvicultural 
research 

The committee accepted as its definition for 
a natural area the approved Society definition 
as found on page 9 of Forestry Terminology: 

‘* Natural Area. An area set aside to preserve 
permanently in unmodified condition a represen- 
tative unit of the virgin growth of a major forest 
for the purposes of science, re- 
Timber cutting and graz- 


type primarily 
search, and education. 
ing are prohibited and general public use dis- 


couraged.’’ 
Standards 


The definition does not delineate the size limits 
for natural areas. Because of the lack of large 
virgin forest areas in the Central States and else- 
where east of the Mississippi, it is obvious that 
to obtain any representation of natural areas in 
many. eastern states, the minimum acreage must 
of necessity be placed rather low. 

It was believed that as a basis for adequate 
research work, the minimum acreage of a single 
type should not be less than ten acres provided 
that it is surrounded with an equal acreage of 
land to constitute the en- 
tire twenty acres to be managed and protected 


forest a buffer zone; 
in accordance with the approved definition for a 
natural area. 

At the other extreme, the committee sees no 
need to set any particular limit except to make 
the observation that the preservation of a single 
type in blocks of more than a thousand acres ap- 
pears unnecessary for the purposes of a natural 
area. However, it had no hesitancy in accepting 
properly qualified areas larger than a thousand 
acres in size. The committee, therefore, has set 
the area qualifications generally at twenty acres 
to a thousand acres, within which the minimum 
area of a single type may be as low as ten acres. 

In order to ensure permanency of protection 
the committee required sponsoring agencies to 
demonstrate how the natural area will be pre- 
served permanently whether through an act of 
legislation, regulation, endowment, trust, will, or 
otherwise. 

Although the committee recognized the empha- 
sis On major types set forth in the approved 
natural area definition, it agreed that all types 
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recognized by the Society should be listed re- 
gvardless of whether such types are considered 
long or short lived, temporary or climax, and 
that endeavor be made to include all recognized 
types within natural areas. 


Procedure 


In examining the problem confronting it, the 
committee agreed that its objectives were basic- 
ally twofold. 
all known qualified natural areas, together with 
the types preserved therein; second, a deter- 


First, a recognition and listing of 


mination of what virgin types were not included 
within the recognized natural areas and to pro- 
vide a plan whereby such types might be in- 
cluded within qualified natural areas. 

In furtherance of the first objective, the com- 
mittee forwarded under date of June 3, 1947, 
a letter addressed to heads of all federal forest 
land management 
all deans of forestry schools, and all chairmen 


A copy 


agencies, all state foresters, 


of the respective Sections of the Society. 

of this letter is shown in Exhibit A. 
Excellent afforded 

federal and 


colleges received, 


by the 
state forestry 
Some 70 the 


majority of which were purely negative in char- 


cooperation was 


agencies, foresters, 


reports were 


acter. From those reports which listed areas for 
ronsideration, a list of qualified areas has been 
made and is given in Exhibit B. 

This listing was prepared using the same cover 
types as contained in the Society’s publications 
Forest Cover Types of the Eastern United States 
(third edition, 1940) and Forest Cover Types of 
Western North America (1945). The listing in- 


cludes by cover types the name of the natural 
area, the area of the type protected, the total 
area of the natural area within which the type 
appears, the name of the state and county in 
which the natural area is located, the protection 
agency, and the name of the administration unit 
within which the natural area lies. 


Reference to Exhibit B will show that the 
Society has recognized 147 cover types (97 in 
the East and 50 in the West) of which the com- 
mittee finds that 66 cover types (38 in the East 
and 28 in the West) are present in qualified 
natural areas, whereas 81 cover types (59 in the 
East and 22 in the West) are not. It is the 
committee’s belief, however, that this type of 
listing is not the sole basis on which to evaluate 
the completeness of our existing natural area 
system. 
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It is perfectly obvious by reference to the 
listing that too many cover types are inadequate- 
ly represented geographically with respect to 
their range. The committee thinks that several 
representatives of each cover type are required, 
and that such representative areas should be 
well distributed throughout the known range of 
the type not only on a geographical basis, but 
also on the basis of environmental factors, such 
as altitude and climate, which affect species, asso- 
ciations, and natural trends. 

Although it was not considered to be a part of 
the committee’s work, some analysis and con- 
sideration of the cover types recognized by the 
Society became necessary. It appears to this 
committee that the listing of eastern cover types, 
which was originally formulated in 1931, needs 
some reconsideration in light of the more up-to- 
date silvicultural knowledge with respect to ae- 


tual plant associations. Such reconsideration 


would, in the committee’s opinion, reduce the 
number of cover types presently recognized by 
the Society and at the same iime reduce the 
number of types not protected in natural areas 
as the present listing in Exhibit B indicates. 


Exhibit A 


(Sent to Heads of Federal Forest Land Management 
Agencies, State Foresters, Deans of Forestry Col 
leges, and Chairmen of the Seetions of the Society 
of American Foresters.) 

June 3, 1947 

DEAR SiR: 

The Society of Foresters, ré cognizing the 
need for samples of virgin forest wherein the 
characteristic plant and animal life and soil conditions 
will be preserved in an unmodified condition in order 
that the same available in perpetuity for pur 
poses of science, research, and education, has formed a 
Committee on Natural Areas to determine which virgin 
forest types of the Nation are now preserved and which 


American 
types 


may be 


are not. 

For the purposes of this study the Society of Ameri 
ean Foresters’ approved definition for a Natural Area 
is being followed, 

‘*Natural Area. An area set aside to preserve perma 
nently in unmodified condition a representative unit of 
the virgin growth of a major forest type primarily for 
the purposes of science, research, and education. Timber 
cutting and grazing are prohibited and general public 
use discouraged,’’ 

We seek a record of forest area in the nation 
which falls within the above definition and which, by 
reason of law, regulation, endowment, trust, or will, has 
been set aside and provision made for its preservation 
permanently in so far as may be determined at this 
time. To this end we solicit your assistance. 

It will be noted that this mimeographed request is 
addressed to four different groups. The committee hopes 
by this means to obtain a complete report on natural 
areas under all ownerships of forest lands. Specifically, 


namely: 


every 
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we request the cooperation first of the federal agencies 
for those federal lands under their jurisdiction, second 
of the state foresters for the state lands under their 
control, third of the forestry schools for the school lands 
administered by them, and fourth of the respective 
chairmen of the Sections of the Society of American 
Foresters for such information on privately owned lands 
which have been endowed by foundations or otherwise 
in such a manner as to provide for the protection of the 
Natural Area in a manner similar to that which may be 
provided by a publie agency. 

To accomplish a recordation of all Natural Areas the 
committee would appreciate your cooperation toward 
furnishing us a listing of all such areas in accordance 
with the following outline: 

(1) Name of Natural Area; 

(2) State; 

(3) County; 

(4) Name of administration 
forest, state park, ete.) ; 

(5) Acreage (total acreage of 
each type represented) ; 

(6) Vegetative types preserved; to be listed in accord 
ance with the type number and type title as set forth 
in the Society of American Foresters publications: 
Forest Cover Types of the Eastern United States (3rd 
Edition, 1940) and Forest Cover Types of Western North 
America (1945). 


unit (such as national 


area and acreage of 


Furthermore, the committee would appreciate having 
for publie and school lands a brief statement on the 
policy of reserving natural areas and for privately 
owned lands a brief summary of the reservation and pro 
vision under which each natural area was set up. 

The committee appreciates that the data required will 
necessitate in instances considerable work on the 
part of the agencies concerned. Henee, it 
intend to set an early date for the submission of data. 
However, we would appreciate an early reply indicating 
whether any Natural Areas have been set aside and if 
so that a report will be furnished. In the latter case 
we trust that the data may be submitted not later than 
November 1, 1947. 


some 
does not 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN F. SHANKLIN, Chairman, 
Committee on Natural Areas, 


Problems and Exceptions 


In its study of the areas proposed for con- 
sideration as natural areas, the committee was 
confronted with several perplexing problems. 
These may be grouped for convenience into three 
categories, namely: (1) recreational areas; (2) 
lack of permanency; and (3) actions pending. 

With respect to recreational areas, it will be 
noted that none of the areas under the jurisdie- 
tion of the National Park Service are included 
in the listing of natural areas. It would appear 
that this is a serious omission as undoubtedly 
the national parks and monuments should be 
ideal areas within which natural areas might be 
found. With this viewpoint, the committee is 
in full accord. The difficulty that confronted 
the committee was simply the fact that the Na- 
tional Park Service has not delineated either on 
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the ground or on its administrative maps and 
development plans areas which might be termed 
natural areas and which through administrative 
action would be set aside from future develop- 
ment as recreational areas. The committee knows 


that the national parks and monuments are well 
protected in accordance with the existing law 


and hence constitute excellent natural areas. 
However, in the absence of clear-cut administra- 
tive provisions for the reservation of natural 
areas, the committee deemed it unwise to list as 
approved many suitable areas now contained 
within the national parks and monuments. 

Similarly, a considerable number of 
parks, including the Adirondack Preserve, were 
excluded. The that the state 


parks and recreational areas do contain cover 


state 


committee feels 
type associations which would qualify for inclu- 
sion within natural areas, provided adequate 
provision was made for guaranteeing restric- 
tions against recreational encroachments in ac- 
cordance with the approved Society definition. 

The information afforded the committee with 
respect to many areas did not disclose any guar- 
antee of permanency of protection. Hence, many 
areas, including several privately owned prop- 
erties were excluded. 


More Work Needed 


Considerable 
throughout the country and the committee now 


interest has been generated 
has a voluminous file of correspondence on hand 
which requires considerable study, review, and 
further correspondence. As an example of mat- 
ters requiring further follow-up, the recent study 
by the Ecologist Union of America entitled ‘‘A 
Preliminary Inventory of Nature Sanctuaries in 
North America” is cited. This study lists many 
hundreds of which should be studied as 
possible qualified natural areas. The eommittee 
has not been able to undertake such a study. 
Segments of the state game preserves, especially 
those in the Central States, would appear to be 
fertile areas for possible natural area considera- 
tion. Likewise, many reports have been received 
expressing interest in the study and indicating 
that consideration is being given at. local levels 


areas 


to setting aside a specific area which might be 
considered a natural These matters all 
require further study. 

The committee believes that the Forest Service 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service should be 
complimented for their initial efforts in setting 
aside natural areas and be encouraged by the 


area. 
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Society to seek out and set aside as many more 
natural areas as may be qualified within the 
national forests and national wildlife refuges. The 
committee feels that both the Forest Service and 
the Land Management should be 
urged to set aside as early as possible natural 
areas Within the territory of Alaska which eon- 
tains our largest remaining virgin forest areas. 
In so far as the Bureau of Land Management is 
concerned, this may require the seeking of ad- 


Bureau of 


ditional legislation which, if necessary, should re- 
ceive the support of the Society. 

The committee recommends that the National 
Park Service be urged to take the necessary ad- 
ministrative 
plans natural areas in accordance with the defini- 
tions and policies enunciated herein and to pre- 


action to delineate on its master 


sent those areas for listing. 

It urges all public agencies—federal, state, 
county, and municipal—to seek out and preserve 
additional natural which would include 
(a) those types not represented in the present 
list and (b) more complete coverage for all 
types. It further suggests the requisition by 
public agencies of those qualified natural areas 


areas 


for which private ownership may not be able to 
guarantee preservation in perpetuity. But it 
recommends that full encouragement be given 
to any private agency endeavoring to preserve 
such areas. 

Finally, the committee encourages suitable 
agencies and individuals to take advantage of 
the opportunities for research afforded by natu- 
ral areas. 


Conclusion 


The committee feels that only a beginning has 
been made towards the attainment of the major 
objective of preserving samples of all virgin 
types. It is of the opinion that this objective 
may be advanced more expeditiously through 
means other than through the committee as pres- 
ently organized. It believes that a Committee 
on Natural Areas to function properly should 
be reduced to a three-man unit, the members of 
which shall be located within one city or locality. 
The present committee is divided in its opinion 
as to whether such a committee should be organ- 
ized as a Society committee or whether it should 
be attached to the Division of Silviculture for 
supervision and guidance. These two alterna- 
tives are hereby placed before the Council for 
its consideration. 
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The present committee requests that it be dis- 
charged. 
L. I. BARRETT, 
C. FRANK BROCKMAN, 
C. H. Coutter, 
REGINALD D. FoRBEs, 
SVEND HEIBERG, 
JoHN F. SHANKLIN, Chairman. 


ERE 


Statement from the Committee on 
Tree Nomenclature 


This committee, which consists of W. M. Har- 
low, E. S. Harrar, R. W. Hess, R. B. Miller, 
T. T. Munger, E. J. Schreiner, and I, has no 
formal report to make this year. There is little 
for this committee to do at this particular time; 
been entirely idle and 
there has been some correspondence between the 
My own feeling is that the committee 
serves a purpose as a means whereby the Society 


however, we have not 


members. 


of American Foresters can voice its sentiments 
in favor of more stability and better standardiza- 
tion of tree names before the next International 
Botanical Congress, to be held in Stockholm in 
1950. 

It may be recalled that the British Society of 
Foresters memorialized the last International 
Botanical Congress (at Amsterdam, 1940) in 
favor of the principle of conserved species names 
for outstanding economie species. That proposi- 
tion received a record number of votes (over 
60) but was snowed under. In my judgment, 
the Society of American Foresters should sup- 
port that move in 1950. It will also be recalled 
that the Cambridge, England, Congress of 1935 
appointed a committee to prepare a list of eco- 
nomic plants the names of which would be stand- 
ard for ten years. Prof. Alfred Rehder of the 
Arnold Arboretum tells me he was the only mem- 
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ber of that rather small international committee 
to do any work on that list. I think our Society 
should urge the 1950 Congress to issue a list of 
that type, with adequate American representa- 
tion. 

The American Society of Plant Taxonomists 
has a nomenclature committee of which its presi- 
dent, Dr. Wendell H. Camp of the New York 
Botanical Garden, is chairman. Its so-called 
‘*nomenclature jury,’’ however, has overwhelm- 
ingly turned down a number of constructive sug- 
gestions looking toward greater name stability, 
such as the proposition of nomina specifica con- 
servanda (which, being interpreted, would save 
a name like Acer saccharum for sugar maple) 
and has also turned the pollexr versus on a pro- 
posal to outlaw name changes under the priority 
rule where the name in general use has not been 
questioned for, say, 75 or 100 years. Such a 
rule, if adopted, would save a name like Abies 
nobilis for noble fir. I think the prestige of this 
Society might be of service in backing progres- 
sive legislation of the type indicated in 1950. 


WiuuraM A. Dayton, Chairman. 


BRR 


Other Committees 


The Finance Committee reports direct to the 
Council. 

Several other Society committees are at work 
on special projects but were not far enough along 
to make a report at this meeting. 

These committees, whose reports will be made 
later, are as follows: 

Committee on Foresters’ Field Manual. 

Committee on Forestry Objectives. 

Committee on Graduate Work in Forestry. 

Committee on JouRNAL oF Forestry Award. 

Collating Committee on Forestry Terminology. 

Collating Committee on Grade Standardiza- 
tion of Forest Planting Stock. 








Joint Meeting of the Council and 
Section Delegates 


A joint meeting of the Council and official 
delegates from the held in the 
Statler Hotel, Boston, on the afternoon of De- 
1948. The purpose of the meeting 
consider (1 the 


Sections was 
cember 15, 
was to organization of sub- 
sections and a proposed bylaw governing their 
activities, and (2) any other appropriate items 
of business of interest to the Sections. 
Representing the Council were President 
Clyde S. Martin, Vice President Charles F. 
Evans, Paul M. Dunn, Charles H. Flory, W. B. 
Greeley, C. S. Herr, R. E. MeArdle, DeWitt 
Nelson, and John W. Spencer. 

Representing the executive office of the So- 
ciety were Henry Clepper, executive secretary ; 
R. D. Hostetter, assistant executive secretary ; 
Miss L. A. Warren, business manager. 


The official delegates, as previously certified 


and 


by the several Sections, were as follows (where 
a second person is named, he served as alter- 
nate Allegheny: D. B. Bonebrake, M. W. 
Humphrey; Appalachian: Roy B. 
Central Rocky Mountain: Ralph Bryant, John 
W. Spencer; Central States: Harry Switzer; 
Columbia River: Stuart Moir; Gulf States: 
Frank Spearey, James H. Kitchens; Inland Em- 
pire: E. H. Steffen; Intermountain: L. M. Tur- 
ner, T. W. Daniel; Kentucky-Tennessee: W. 
Paul Bullock; New England: Lewis C. Swain; 
New York: T. F. Luther, David B. Cook; North- 
ern California: Myron Krueger; Northern Rocky 
Mountain: K. P. Davis: Ozark: none; Puget 
Sound: Gordon D. Mareckworth, W. D. Hagen- 
stein; Southeastern: E. A. Ziegler; Southern 
California: DeWitt Nelson; Southwestern: none; 
Upper Mississippi Valley: George B. Amidon, 
Z. A. Zasada; Washington: A. M. Sowder; and 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan: Ray Bassett. 


Thomson ; 


In addition to the official delegates, the See- 
tions were represented by numerous observers 
who were invited to participate in the discus- 
sions and did so. 


Subsections 
It was brought out that most of the Sections 
have subordinate units of members known vari- 
ously as subsections, forestry forums, or local 
These subordinate units total about 40 
in number and new ones are constantly being 


groups. 


formed. 


It is the consensus of the Council that the 
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subsections represent an important and growing 
development in the Society and accomplish sev- 
eral desirable objectives: 

1. They provide forums where foresters can 
meet for discussion of important local technical 
problems. 

2. They afford opportunities for foresters to 
become better acquainted with local woodland 
owners, operators, and other technicians whose 
problems are of mutual interest to foresters. 

3. They provide means for social as well as 
professional intercourse for those foresters who, 
because of remoteness of work or for other rea- 
sons, are unable to attend meetings of the See- 
tions or of the national Society. 

Through reports by the various Section dele- 
gates, the following pertinent information about 
the subsections was cited as a basis for considera- 
tion by the Council of a proposed bylaw. (As 
‘*subsection’” 


local 


in the following statements 
with forestry forum or 


used 
is synonymous 
croup. ) 

1. All subsections hold at least one meeting 
a vear; most hold two or more meetings. 

2. At 
nonmember 
to attend and to participate in programs and 


meetings, if not all, 
guests are specificaily encouraged 


most subsection 


discussions. 

3. A loose and somewhat informal type of 
organization has served many of the subsections 
quite well, and some are specifically opposed to 
any action by the Council which would require 
them to adopt a formal organizational setup. 

4. Other subsections, particularly some of the 
newer and larger groups, desire action by the 
Council which would permit them, if they so 
desire, to adopt bylaws and otherwise function 
as an Official part of the Section under a more 
formal arrangement than now prevails. 

5. Practically all subsections wish to avoid 
overorganization, and even those which desire 
a Society bylaw to govern their activities ap- 
parently desire one which will be permissive 
rather than obligatory. 

6. In the ease of large Sections containing 
several states, some sentiment exists for organiz- 
ing new subsections along state lines. 

7. The financing of subsection 
an everpresent problem. Funds are raised by 
individual contributions in most cases, in others 
by a pro-rata return to the subsections of funds 
from Section dues. Some delegates believe that 
a bylaw by the Council would make it easier to 


activities is 
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finance subsection activities through allocation 
of Section funds. 

Desiring to recognize subsections officially and 
to provide the necessary warrant for them to 
function within the framework of the Sections, 
the Council presented for consideration the fol- 
lowing proposed bylaw: 

‘*A subsection of any Section may be author- 
ized by the officers or executive committee of the 
Section upon the written petition of ten (fif- 
teen?) or more voting members of the Section, 
of whom at least five shall be Members or Fel- 
lows, resident in an area where a strong local 
organization may be effected. 

‘*Subsections shall hold at least two (one?) 
meetings each year to retain their authorization. 
Open meetings are specifically authorized. 

“*The officers of each subsection shall include 
a chairman, a vice chairman, and a secretary- 
treasurer, who shall be voting members of the 
Society (serving concurrently with the officers 
of the Section?) and who shall be elected by the 
members of the subsection. A current list of 
the officers and members of each subsection shall 
be on file with the secretary of the Section. 

‘fA Section is authorized to appropriate funds 
to the subsection for the conduct of its business. 

** Actions or recommendations of a subsection 
will not receive recognition by the Society until 
approved by the Section. The Couneil (Section) 
shall have the right to rescind the authorization 
of any subsection and to terminate its exis- 
tence.’’ 

After discussion of the foregoing proposed 
bylaw, none of the provisions of which met eom- 
plete acceptance by the delegates, Mr. Moir made 
the following motion which was seconded and 
earried : 

‘That President Martin appoint a small com. 
mittee to revise the suggested bylaw after which 
vote of the Sections on it is to be obtained before 
final action by the Council.”’ 


Forestry News 

President Martin reported on certain aspects 
of Society finances, particularly commenting on 
the cost of Forestry News, and requested advice 
from the Sections as to the paper’s value and 
continued publication. 

Forestry News cost about $4,000 in 1948. Ad- 
ditional funds are needed both for the JouRNAL 
or Forestry and for other desirable projects, a 
new directory of members, for example. A ques- 
tion before the Council is (1) shall Forestry 
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News be discontinued; (2) shall it be combined 
with the JouRNAL oF Forestry with reduced 
contents and at a considerable saving; or (3) 
shall it be continued in about its present form ? 

After much discussion, the Section delegates 
were polled with the following results: To dis- 
continue—10; To combine with the JourNAL— 
6; To continue in present form—none. 

Col. Greeley suggested that Forestry Digest, 
issued monthly by American Forest Products 
Industries, Ine., might be made available to all 
S.A.F. members without charge. It is now avail- 
able upon individual request. 

(Editor’s note: At a subsequent meeting of 
the Council, a report of which appears elsewhere 
in this issue, approval was given to the proposal 
to include Forestry News in the JouRNAL OF 
FORESTRY. ) 


Conclusion 


Other matters brought before this meeting on 
which no specifie action was taken were con- 
cerned with the eligibility of the graduates of 
certain accredited schools for S.A.F. member- 
ship and federal taxation policy on certain 
forestry investments. 

In concluding the meeting, President Martin 
thanked the delegates for their assistance. He 
said that he intended 1. use all available means 
to consult the Sections and obtain their opinions 
on matters before the Council. 

A similar joint conference will be held in con- 
nection with the national Society meeting in 
Seattle, October 11-13, 1949. 


RRR 


Report of Council Meeting and 
Actions Taken 


A meeting of the Council was held in the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on December 15 and 17, 
1948. 

A quorum, consisting of the following officers 
and members, was present: C. S. Martin, presi- 
dent, C. F. Evans, vice president, Paul M. Dunn, 
Charles H. Flory, William B. Greeley, Clarence 
S. Herr, Richard E. MeArdle, DeWitt Nelson, 
and John H. Spencer. (Willis M. Baker and 
James C. Evenden were unable to attend.) 

Henry Clepper, executive secretary, Robert 
D. Hostetter, assistant executive secretary, and 
Miss L. Audrey Warren, business manager, rep- 
resented the executive office. 

The following report summarizes the matters 


ET 
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of Society business discussed and the actions 
taken. 
Budget for 1949 


A balanced budget for 1949 was presented. 
The Council commended the Finance Committee 
(Sam R. Broadbent, chairman) for the thorough 
consideration given to the budget, which as sub- 
mitted was approved with the addition of the 
cost of mailing a referendum to the membership 
on the O & C lands and the inelusion of Forestry 
News in the JouRNAL oF FORESTRY. 

The Forestry News diseon- 
tinued as a separate publication. Hereafter, it 
will be combined with and make a special depart- 
ment of the JOURNAL. 

The budget as approved provides for estimated 


Council ordered 


income of $74,450 and estimated expense of ap- 
See Table 1. 

Projects considered desirable and necessary 
included in the budget 
a Society directory, 


proximately $72,000 


by the Council, but not 
the 
larger quarters for the Washington office, and an 
additional eight for the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry. Cost of these projects was estimated 


were preparation of 


pages 


at $5,500, 

Col. Greeley made a motion, seconded by Mr. 
Evans, that, in view of the probability of great- 
er income than indicated by the budget, the 
Council authorize an additional contingent bud- 
get for put into effect 
when additional money is in hand, keeping with- 
in the policy of nondeficit spending. Motion 
carried. 

Col. Greeley then made a motion, seconded by 
Mr. Herr, that the following projects are author- 
ized in the contingent budget, their priorities to 
be set by the executive secretary with the ap- 


emergent items to be 


proval of the president: 
1. Membership directory together with re 
vised Constitution and Bylaws 

2. Additional office space 

3. Eight additional pages in 
FORESTRY 


$2,500. 
1,000 
JOURNAL OF 


2.000, 
Motion carried 

By way of explanation of the need for more 
office space, the Council recognizes the fact that 
certain inefficiencies exist because of already 
crowded conditions. But with the coming resig- 
nation of Dr. Hardy Shirley as editor-in-chief of 
the JouRNAL or Forestry, and the need at least 
temporarily, of assigning this editorial work to 
the executive secretary, present office space will 
be entirely insufficient. 

Another matter considered by the Council was 
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a revision of the pension plan for Society em- 
ployees. A revision is considerd necessary in 
view of the high living costs and the inadequacy 
of the plan now in operation to afford on retire- 
ment more than the equivalent of social security 
benefits, to which Society employees are not at 
present entitled. However, action by the Coun- 
cil was deferred pending possible liberalization 
by Congress of the Social Security Act which 
might entitle Society employees to the benefits 
of the act. 
Referendum on 0 & C 


A petition to hold a referendum on certain 
aspects of proposed legislation with respect to 
the Oregon and California Revested Lands had 
Proposep Bupeer For 1949 


NOVEMBER 30, 1949 


TABLE I. 
DECEMBER 1, 1948 


Item 
Estimated expense 
JOURNAL OF FoRESTRY and Forestry News 
$23,600.00 
500.00 


100.00 


Editor’s expense 

Advertising travel 

Salaries—Executive Seeretary and Assistant 
12,400.00 
20,860.00 
3,000.00 
1,300.00 


office staff 


ofticers 


Salaries 
Travel 
Postage 
Telegraph and telephone 400.00 
Rent 1,440.00 
Multigraph and mimeograph 300.00 
Miscellaneous printing 650.00 
Office supplies 600.00 
General expense 700.00 
Depreciation 350.00 
Pension plan 539.46 
Natural Resources Council 200.00 
Committee expense 150.00 
Grading forestry schools 100.00 
Annual meeting 850.00 
Contributions 50.00 
Council travel expense 1,250.00 
Referenda 900,00 
Division expense 50.00 
American Institute Biological Sciences 100.00 
Proceedings, contingent fund 1,500.00 
Reprints, Constitution and Bylaws 100.00 
$71,989.46 
Estimated income 
$60,000.00 
3,000.00 
7,500.00 
2,400.00 
500.00 
500.00 
150.00 
200.00 
200.00 


Dues 

Fees 

Subseriptions and sale of JOURNALS 
Advertisng 

Interest and dividends 

B 0ks 

Reprints 

Handbook of Information 
Miscellaneous income 


$74,450.00 
$74,450.00 
71,989.46 


Ineome 
Expense 
$ 2,460.54 


Estimated net earnings 
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been received by the Council last October from 
Prof. H. H. Chapman. Action on the petition 
was deferred until this meeting of the Council 
in order that the subject might have full con- 
sideration through discussion. 

(The petition and supporting statements are 
published elsewhere in this issue, pages 153-155. ) 

Prof. Chapman appeared before the Council 
in explanation of the position taken by the 
petitioners. 

The Couneil approved the referendum and in- 
structed the executive secretary to submit it to 
the membership for mail vote in accordance with 
Article XII, Section 3 of the Constitution and 
Bylaw 54. 

Statements pro and con, of equal length, are 
to accompany the ballot in order to assist the 


] 


voters in their consideration of the question 


History of Forestry 


Robert K. Winters, chairman of the Com- 


mittee on the History of Forestry, appeared be- 
fore the Council and presented an outline of the 
work in progress. (Refer to his committee re- 
port on page 128 of this issue. 

The proposed book will run over 300 pages 
and will contain twenty-one chapters. Deadline 
date for submitting copy to the printer has been 
set as September, 1949, in order that the book 
may be published and offered for sale in advance 
of the 50th anniversary meeting of the Society 
in Washington, D. C. late in 1950 

The executive secretary was instructed to 
determine ways and means of publishing it in 
an attractive format 

The Council authorized Mr. Winters to re- 
place any proposed authors who cannot supply 
their chapter articles to meet the deadline 


Journal of Forestry 


Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, editor-in-chief of the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry, appeared before the 
Council and made the following report 

Ilis resignation was accepted with regret and 
the Council commended him on outstanding ser- 
vice which he had rendered to the Society. 

Until another editor can be obtained the 
editorship of the JouRNAL oF Forestry will be 
taken over by the executive secretary at the 
Washington, D. C. headquarters of the Society. 





To the Council. 
Subject: Resignation of the Editor-in-Chief of the 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 

With the publication of the April 1949 issue I will 
have completed three full years as editor-in-chief of the 
JOURNAL. As you can well appreciate, it has taken a 
great deal of my time and energy to carry this extra 
burden, time which should have been devoted to my 
duties at the College of Forestry and time also that 
should have been devoted to professional reading and 
advancement lo be sure, this has not been lost time. 
However, I have discussed this with Dean Illick and 
both of us feel that I should resign the editorship. 1 
wish you, therefore, to consider this as my formal re 
quest to be relieved of the editorial duties beginning 
with the May issue this spring. This will give the Coun 
cil four months’ time to find a new editor. I feel that 
our Society has among its membership others well quali 
fied to perform this task. 

It may help you in seeking a new editor to have my 
estimate of the effort the job entails. You have already 
received the report I prepared for the membership on 
the progress of the JouRNAL during the past year. 1 
will try, therefore, to translate some of the figures given 
to the membership into terms of work hours required of 
the editor. A rough estimate of the time it requires of 
the editor-in-chief to get out one issue of the JOURNAI 
is as follows: 

Tours 
Full-length manuseripts that are published in the 
Jor RNAI 


An equal number of manuscripts returned to authors 


—_ 


— 
> w~to 


for revision or rejeeted 
Notes, ‘‘We Present’’ items 
Editorial writing’ 
Fillers 
Correspondence and soliciting of material 
Scheduling manuscripts 


— & LD 


Total 40 


An additional 40 hours is required by my secretary 
who handles the clerical work incidental to the editorial 
tasks. The job, therefore, represents at least one-half 
time work of a full-time employee. Actually, as T point 
out in my report to the members, a far better job could 
be done if more time were devoted to the JouRNAL than 
I have been able to spare. 

Harpy L. SHIRLEY, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Eligibility to Membership 


The following report was made to the Council 
by the Committee on Accrediting with respect 
to the eligibility to Junior Membership of grad- 
uates of accredited schools of forestry whose 
major specializations are other than in the ree- 
ognized forestry curricula. 


To the Couneil: 

Pending a Society referendum on the subject, the 
Committee on Accrediting Schools of Forestry recom- 
mends the adoption of the following: 

To be eligible for membership in the Society of 
American Foresters immediately following graduation, 
the individual must have graduated from an accredited 


1If guest editorials were used this time could be reduced to 
about 4 hours 


ee 
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school of forestry in a curriculum with the following re 
quired professional courses: 
Silviculture semester course. 
Based on 

Ecology 


Botany 


semester course. 


‘lant physiology two-semester course. 
Dendrology 
Soils 

Protection 

Manage ment 
Jased on 
Mensuration 
Surveying 
Mathematics 

Economics 


Based on 


semester course, 
semester course, 


semester course, 


semester course. 
semester course. 
through trigonometry 
semester course. 
General economies semester course, 


Utilization semester course, 


should 
reasonable 
fields 


basic 


In examining a eurriculum, the main objective 
be to verify that the individual has had a 
amount of formal instruction in each of the five 
and that each field grounded in the 


screneces, 


is suitably 
f this be the ease, then no penalty should be exacted 
because the individual lacks somewhat from the require 
ments as expressed in terms of semester courses. On 
the other hand, lacking adequate 
should 


prof ssional courses. 


coverage in the basic 


courses, th cirriculum provide approximately 


equal time in the 
In applying the foregoing basis for membership, the 
Society ; accept the decision of the head of 


to which curricula of that school 


each 


J. Lee DEEN, 

P. A. HERBERT, 
WALTER MEYER, 
R. B. THomson, 


Myron Kriwerr, Chairman. 


Professional Base of Society Membership 


A Council Committee on Membership Require- 
ments and Dues (W. B. Greeley, chairman) sub- 
mitted a report at the Council meeting on June 
9-11, 1948. This report, published in the JouRNAL 
or Forestry for August 1948 (page 621 
the basis for certain Constitutional amendments, 


Was 


including increases in dues, yated on by the 
November 1948. 


However, one portion of this committee/eport 


membership in 


Was not submitted for referendum ballot because 
of a dissatisfaction with it, expressed by the In- 
further 
opportunity for discussion and possible revision. 


termountain Section, which requested 


1. Professional Base 
(JouRNAL of August 
Additional correspondence on 


The item in question was ‘* 
of Society Membership’”’ 
1948, page 622 
this subject was published in the JourNAL for 
October 1948 (page 787) and for December 1948 
(page 943 

Col. Greeley recommended to the Council a 
redraft of question 2 in the questions proposed 
for referendum vote as approved by the Council 
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on June 9, 1948. The membership will have two 
choices to vote on: (1) To retain present mem- 
bership requirements; or (2) To liberalize mem- 
(A two-thirds majority 
is necessary to amend the Constitution. ) 

The Council approved publication of the re- 
draft of the proposed referendum, inviting sug- 
vestions to be considered at its meeting in June 
1949. 

The questions follow : 

1. Shall the 
membership be retained ? 

» 


bership requirements 


present professional base for 
Shall Junior Membership be open to men 
of professional training, 
quired in forestry, in any form of wild land 
wildlife, recreation, 


equivalent to that re- 
management, such as range, 
water snd soil, without distinction as to cover 
types, who have had: 

(a) Either professional training in forestry 
equivalent to 25 percent’ of that required of an 
accredited school of forestry? 

b) Or three vears experience in any form 
of wild land management, together with a dem- 
onstrated interest in forestry? 

3. Shall membership be open to men without 
training or experience in forestry, but with 
equivalent professional training or experience in 
any form of wildland management, range, wild- 
life, recreation, water and soil, without distine- 


) 


tion as to cover types? 


Foresters Field Manual 


Mr. Clepper reported on the difficulty ex- 
perienced in trying to get a suitable chairman 
with sufficient time at his disposal to compile 
the proposed foresters’ field mamfial. (For a full 
explanation of this proposed project, refer to 
the report on this subject in the JouRNAL for 
March 1948, pages 201-205. ) 

It is evident that the preparation of the man- 
ual will require the full time services of an 
editor. Consideration was given to the possibil- 
ities of publication by a commercial publisher 
or by the Society. The executive secretary was 
instructed to continue investigating methods of 
publication and finantmg, and report to the 
Couneil. 

Membership Cases 

Two membership cases were considered by the 
Couneil, that Affiliate Member who un- 
wittingly misrepresented his qualifications, and 


of an 


‘This in effect would consist of the basie course listed 
under ‘‘ Eligibility to Membership’’ above. 
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that of a candidate for Junior Membership 
whose election has been protested for lack of 
technical training. The executive secretary was 
instructed to terminate the membership cf the 
former; and to obtain additional information to 
refer his findings, in the case of the protest, to 
the Council for final action. 


Amendments to Bylaws 


The executive instructed to 
prepare for consideration of the Council changes 
in the bylaws made necessary by the recently 


secretary Was 


adopted amendments to the Constitution. 


Bylaw Governing Subsections 

The president was authorized to appoint a 
committee to prepare for consideration of the 
Council a bylaw governing organization of sub- 
sections (or chapters) in accordance with the 
wishes of the Section delegates as expressed at 
their meeting on December 15. The proposed 
bylaw is to be submitted to Sections for study 
and comment. 


National Forestry Objectives and Policies 

No report was made by the Council committee, 
R. E. MeArdle, chairman. The chairmanship 
was continued and a report will be given at the 
mid-year Council meeting. 


Committee on Nominations 1949 


The following committee on nominations was 
appointed for 1949: William Nace of Maryland, 
chairman, and C. R. Ross of Oregon, Harry 
Woodward of South Dakota, Bruce McGregor 
of Georgia, and M. E. Deters of Idaho. 


Committee on Code of Ethics 


The Committee on a Code of Ethics (Julius 
Kahn, chairman) was discharged with thanks. 
The Council will appoint a small committee, 
when need occurs, to consider any problems 
arising from adoption of the code. 


Miscellaneous 


At the suggestion of Tom Gill, chairman of 
Committee on International Relations, the Coun- 
cil voted to request that the United Nations Con- 
ference on Conservation and Utilization of Na- 
tural Resources be postponed until September in 
order not to conflict with the Third World 
Forestry Congress in Helsinki, Finland. 

Mr. Spencer invited the Council to hold its 
mid-year meeting in the Black Hills in June. 


A Petition for a Referendum 


The following with explanatory 
statements was submitted officially to the Coun- 
cil on October 12, 1948. At the Council meeting 
in Boston on December 16, 1948, the Council 
members present (a quorum) voted to approve 


petition 


the referendum requested by the petitioners. 
The petition is published herewith for the in- 
formation of the membership of the Society, as 
required by the Constitution. When the ballot 
is submitted for vote, an accompanying state- 
ment will provide an opposing viewpoint so that 
members may consider both sides of the question. 


The Petition 


The undersigned, voting members of the 
Society of American Foresters, hereby request 
the Council of the Society that a referendum 
vote be taken of the Society membership, as 
provided in By-law 54, 2nd paragraph, on the 
provision contained in Bill 8S. 580 of the last 
Congress, which would transfer 462,000, acres 
of national forest lands in Oregon from the 
Forest Service to the Oregon and California 
office of the Department of the Interior, there- 
by increasing the grants to the affected Oregon 
counties from the 25 percent of gross income 
from national forests, to 50, and ultimately 75 
percent of gross income. For the following 
reasons: 


1. The language of the bill ostensibly pro- 
vides for an exchange of existing lands between 
the two Services for consolidation, and this is 
unobjectionable, but actually provides for in- 
clusion in the exchange of this additional area. 


2. These additional lands have been included 
within the national forests for from 40 to 50 
years, have been administered by the Forest 
Service, and have, up to recently, been acknowl- 
edged by the Interior Department as national 
forest lands. 


3. No legal basis for such a transfer of juris- 
diction has been acknowledged by the U. 8. 
Attorney General’s office. 


4. There is danger that this bill will be re- 
introduced and passed by the incoming Con- 
gress unless national organizations act vigor- 
ously to block it. 





Interior with 
ested Oregon 
he deemed to 
ipatented lands 


within the in 


to such railroad by the 
239), as amended, and 


the United States to 
inder the Act 
except the portions of 
ifieally placed 
executive department (other 
since June 7, 1916, 


h railroad or its snecessor in interest 


- June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218 
ich unpatented lands which have been spe 
ider the jurisdiction of ar 
an the Department of the Interior 
by an Act of Congress.’ 
The remainder of the bill provides for exchanging and 


consolidating the cheekerboard sections now existing. 
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162,000 acres of 
numbered, on which the 
payment 
which the counties never had 
national forest land, 


clause would add sections on 
lands, all odd 


extinguished by 


The above 
national forest 


railroad ‘‘title’’ was from 
United 
any claim for 
under the 25 

Discussion of 


States, and fromm 
revenue 
percent 
this question 


except is 
clause, 
appears in the JOURNAI 
or Forestry, as follows: 

Publie 


Dana, 


Side of 


H. J. On the Other Certain 
Vol. 43: 315-321. Comments by S. T. 


Cox, 
Lands: 
321-325. 
Chapman, H. H., 


the O. and C, Controversy 


Some Legal and Administrative 


Aspects of Vol. 43: 566-568, 

1945, 
The Cure for the O. and C 
Dana, S. T. Editorial: ‘‘Certain 

$2: 703-704. 1944. 

Henry—S. T. Dana. Vol. 43: 
Chapman, H. H. The Society, the 

O. and C. Vol. 44: 229-231, 1946, 
Martin, C. S. and H. H. Chapman. 


1948, 


Situation. Vol. 43: 
Publie Lands.’’ 


Schmitz, 


Objectives of Petitioners 


In this petition, two important matters have 
been excluded, namely, the ultimate disposition 
of the O. and C and the character of the 


grants to 18 participating Oregon counties. The 


lands 


first is properly the subject. of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Reorganization of the federal govern 
ment, and vour petitioners, as well as the Council 
take the attitude that this matter should be left 
to that commission. The second involves public 
policy and uniform treatment of public lands 
throughout the United States. For 1947-48 the 
payment to those counties on 2,518,800 acres of 
land amounted to $2,200,000 or about 88 cents 
per acre. These sums will increase in the future 
Again, this matter should in our opinion be left 
for the Congress to decide on the basis of na 
tional policy, 

The ease is far different with the principle 
in S 580 or j 


concealed its possible suecessor nm 


Here, instead of settling the mat- 

the bill proposes to grab 
national forest land for the 
further benefit of these counties, and confront 
the publie with a fait accompli. We oppose this 
legislation in the interests of publie morality and 


the Congress. 
ter by legal 
162.000 acres of 


process, 


fair dealing. 

This petition has nothing whatever to do with 
differences in interest or policy between two fed- 
eral agencies. It is a straight issue of general 
publie concern, similar to any other attempt to 


dismember the national forests in the United 
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States or Alaska. No member of the Forest Serv- 
ice has been consulted, nor has signed the peti- 
tion. The issue is whether the Society member- 
ship can distinguish between an issue of na- 
tional policy and a feud between departments. 
If the Society is to be ‘‘divided’’ as to the ad- 
visability of taking a stand on such a question, it 
would commit us to the policy of nonparticipa- 
tion in affairs of national importance, and would 
deny to the membership the exercise of a func- 
this 
statement we believe we are expressing the views 
of the signers. The last official action of the 
Council is shown in Appendix. 

Victor A. BEEDE, 

H. H. Cuapman, 

G. A. GARRATT, 

Rosert HoLpswortu, 

LAURANCE W. RATHBUN, 

Harris A. REYNOLDs. 


tion of professional societies as such. In 


Previous Favorable Action 


At a meeting of the Counciliof the Society of Ameri 
can Foresters, held in St. Paul, Minnesota, May 16-18, 
1944 consideration was given to H.R. 1688, a bill in 
troduced by Mr. Ellsworth of Oregon relating to the 
administrative jurisdiction of certain public lands in 
the state of Oregon. The Council’s attitude is as follows: 

‘*The Council of the Society of American Foresters 
is opposed to the passage of H.R. 1688, which if ap 
proved would transfer 465,000 acres of forest land in 
Oregon from national forest status to O and C admini 
stration. The legislation is unnecessary and 
unwise in the interest for the following rea 
sons: 

‘*(1) The lands are already under the administration 
of a capable public agency. 

‘¢(2) The transfer would impose a checkerboard pat 
tern of administration on an additional million or more 
acres of federally owned land, thus adding to the dif- 
ficulties of protection and administration and unneces 
sarily dividing the responsibilities between the two 
different agencies of government. 

‘<(3) The transfer would result in an inequitable 
distribution of revenues from a federally owned property 
that was never on the tax rolls and that differs in no 
important respect from the great bulk of federally owned 
forest land.’’ 


proposed 
national 


Typical Letter to Congress 


March 26, 1946 
Hon. Carl A. Hatch 
Committee on Public 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Hatch: 

The Council of the Society of American Foresters, 
after study of the legislation proposed in H.R. 2593 in- 
volving O. and C. lands in Oregon has adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution by mail vote: 

The Council of the Society of American Foresters, 
after careful study, believes that H.R. 2593 should not 
be enacted into law and urges its defeat because: (1) 
it would not be in the interest of efficient administretion 


Lands and Surveys 
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and equitable distribution of the returns from the lands 
involved and because: (2) the present administration 
of the lands should not be disrupted without careful, 
prompt, and thorough study by competent authority of 
the whole question of disposal and management of 
western public lands. 
May I ask your careful consideration of this resolu- 
tion in the National Interest. 
Very truly yours, 
S. W. ALLEN, President, 
Society of American Foresters. 


BRR 


Report of Upper Mississippi Valley 
Section Meeting 

Forty members of the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley Section of the Society of American Foresters 
met on November 5 and 6, 1948 at the Coffman 
Memorial Union, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul. 

After introduction of new officers, the first 
committee report called for by Chairman George 
B. Amidon was that of the Economics Committee 
which was read by J. H. Allison. It covered the 
long-term timber sale contract bill and also a 
report on forest management of state owned for- 
est land. The need for long term contracts is 
still being given serious consideration by the 
Legislative Research Committee. 

Henry L. Hansen read the report of the Silvi- 
culture and Utilization Committee. E. L. Dem- 
mon indicated that the Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Association was interested in assist- 
ing in the publication of a handbook of good 
cutting practices for common forest types. He 
also suggested that the Minnesota Horticulture 
Society would be interested in the Silviculture 
Committee’s report on winter injury, and action 
was taken to carry out that suggestion. 

E. L. Lawson, in reporting on the minimum 
cutting regulation law, said that the law’s ex- 
emption of land clearing by bona-fide farm own- 
ers was its weak link. The Silviculture and 
Economics Committees will study the law furth- 
er and recommend improvements. 

C. Robert Binger’s report on forest manage- 
ment on county tax forfeited lands was accepted 
and the study of that problem will also be con- 
tinued. 

Following the above committee reports E. L. 
Demmon spoke on ‘‘The Forestry Situation in 
Minnesota and the Major Forestry Problems.’’ 
Highlights of this talk dealt with the Section’s 
recommendations to the state Legislative Re- 
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search Committee. These cover such things as 
increased funds for fire protection, the speeding 
up of availability of aeria) maps for forest sur- 
vey purposes by increasing funds for that pur- 
pose, the continuation of the forestry program 
of the Iron Range resources and rehabilitation 
project, the further consolidation of forest own- 
ership by the various ownerships groups, the 


need for expanded forest research, and the 


planting needs of the state. 

Frank H. Kaufert suggested the expansion 
of the Public Relations Committee activity to 
chapter level. P. O. Anderson emphasized the 
need for state money for forest management pur- 
John V. 
Section recommendations be sent to all members 


poses. Hoene suggested that copies of 


of the legislature. 

A banquet and square dance were entertain- 
ment features on the evening of November 5. 

Next day reports were given on the Christmas 
Dana C. Worrall; hemlock salvage 
Indian Wis- 
eonsin by William Heritage; activities of Public 
Committee by E. L. and 
state small timber scaling procedure by 8S. T. 
Dana. 


tree law by 


on the Menomonie Reservation in 


Relations Demmon; 


Plans were also made for studying the fol- 
lowing: farm forestry activities, larch sawfly 
situation, deer problem, railroad fire control, and 
the possibility of getting funds for forest man- 


agement purposes. 


Elmer L. 


Forks, 


Worthington invited the Section to 


Grand North Dakota fsr a summer 


meeting in 1949 
Henry L. IANSEN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Coming Events 


Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association 
The annual meeting of the Southern Pulp- 
will be held in 
Atlanta, 


Association 


Hotel, 


wood Conservation 
the Atlanta 


February 9. 


Biltmore Ga. on 


Henry Malsberger is forester for the associa- 
tion with headquarters in the First National 
Bank Building, Atlanta 3. 
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Southern Forestry Conference 

A Southern Forestry Conference will be held 
in Montgomery, Ala., on February 18 and 19 
under the auspices of the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation of Valdosta, Ga. 

Plans for the conference have been developed 
under the chairmanship of J. M. Stauffer, state 
forester of Alabama. 


Allegheny Section 
The winter meeting of the Allegheny Section 
will be held in Harrisburg, Pa., February 25 
and 26. 
Details may be obtained from the secretary, 
J. H. Mendenhall, 405 F & M Building, West 
Chester, Pa. 


New England Section 


The New England Seetion’s annual winter 
meeting will be held in the Statler Hotel, Boston, 
Mareh 3 and 4. 

Details of the program may be obtained from 
the secretary, Robert S. Monahan, 
N. Be. 


Hanover, 


North American Wildlife Conference 
The 14th North American Wildlife 
ence will be held in the Statler Hotel, 

ington, D. C., March 7-9. 

Information about the program may be ob- 
tained from the Wildlife Management Institute, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


Confer- 


Wash- 


A feature of the conference will be a meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters’ Division 
of Forest-Wildlife Management on Mareh 8. 


Elections to Membership 
Affiliate 
Blalock, M. A., La. Pratley, 
Burkhalter, H. D.. La. Ray, F. 2 
Miller, Ezra R., Calif. Startzel, 
Nash, Roblev W.. Me. Terre’! 
Pigott, H. T., La. 


Associate 
R., Ohio M: 
Wis. 


Anderson, W. 
Arthur, M. B., 


rtin, W. P., Ariz. 


Junior 
Applefield, M., N. C. arroll, T. A., 
Bartley, H. N., Jr., Me. ‘ark, V. L., Ore. 
Boyee, dé. &.. Jt. BB. C. ‘ohn, S. S., Calif. 
Burgess, 8. L., Me. ‘ourtenay, J. H., Tenn. 
Byrd, J. W., Ala. waig, W. C., N. Y. 


Mich. 
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Crupper, G., Pa. Moyer, H. R., Jr., Fla. Vallad, W. H., Wash. Weddle, D. O., Colo. 
Danielson, W. W., Miss. Neith, C. H., Wash. Wandell, W. N., TIL. Wenger, K. F., 8S. C. 
Dodson, R. K., Fla. Nelson, M. R., Fla. Wellberg, EK. T., Minn. Iyer, N. K. A., India 
Dowdy, F., Ala. O’Brien, O. O., N. H. Welliver, J. L., Minn. Row, N. R., “India 
Dunston, R. L., Kans. Opdahl, A., Wash. West, Fred, N. C. Yussem Favre, R. L., 
Eckhart, R. F., Ark. Osborn, R. M., Va. Wilson, J. E., N. Y. Argentina 
Foulds, R. T., Jr., Vt. Parker, J., N. C. Wright, J. D., Ala. rt 
Gleim, G. IL, Ky. Parnelle, R. E., Jr., Fla. Zuckerman, B,. M., Conn. Reinstatement 
Godson, L. W., Me. Porter, E., Canada 
Haliburton, F. L., Wash. Powell, R. D., Wash. Senior 
Hammond, J. L., Colo Reimer, T. F., Ga. Anderson, E. W., Ore. Connolly, F. A., Pa. 
Harrison, F. L., Wash. Richardson, T. L., Ore. Armstrong, W. H., Ala. 
Hauk, P. 1.. Colo. Roper, =. MM. or., M. J. Bruce, D., Miss. y d 
Hebb, E. A., La. Sasser, A. IL, Ore. Clark, 8. F., Ark. Cummings, L. J., Calif. 
Hedlund A.. Me. Scheer, R. L., Ala. Cook, H. C., Mo. Haderup, G. S., N. Y. 2 
Honeel 3 &. N.Y. Schluter, E. A., Fla. Cooper, K. R., Wash. MacCammon, G. W.. Ohio 
nT. G.. Fla. Schrader, V. D., N. Y. Diller, Oliver D., Ohio McDuff, C. E., N. Mex. 
\ E Seiger, T. W., N. Y. Droege, R. F., Calif. Mullin, G. B. P., N. 
: ae Shaw, S. P.. Mass. Funk, T. E., Fla. Wall, R. T., La. 
Sidney, T. C., N.C. Gehrman, R. M., Wash. , 

Holsworth, Slankauckas, A. F., N. J. Gorsuch, G. 8., Wyo. women 
Huffman, J. E. Smith, G. W., N. C. Haibach, D. J., Calif. Rawson, L. C., Mass. 
Johnson, W. A., N ’ Smith, Ivan W., N. C. Harp, G. D., Colo. 
¢.. N. 4 Smith, as M.. Colo. Hlolmes, W. W., La. 
Spaulding, J. G.,» Wash. Lively, J. N., S. Dak. 

a Maslack, J. S., Nebr. 
LeMay, P. V., Canada Stanberry, W., 8. C. MeClellan, J. C., D. C. 
Mann. R., W. Va. Starkey, B. H., Ariz. Mountain, H. S., N. H. 


\ 


Associate 


Junior 


Herndon, 
Herrington, 
Herrity, G. 


Hisey, J. M., 


Jones, J. 

Kaupas, V., Il. 

Keiser, HI. R., Me. Sonley, G. R., Canad 
F. 


Martinelli, M., Jr., Texas Stephens, E. P., Mass. Post, D. E., Miss. 
MeClure, M. W., Fla. Strawn, W. H., Ariz. Shumaker, K. I., Ind. 
MeKillop, T. D., Miss. Strawn, W. W., Wyo. Slavback, Hl. R., N. J. 
MeMahon, J. T., Texas Tannehill, R. M., La. Smelser, A. W., Ore. 
Moore, J. E., Calif. Tavior, W. R.,‘N. Y. Smith, L. L., Ala. 
Morris, R. C., Miss. Thiede, R. W., Mich. Smith, N. F., Mich. 


Announcement of Candidates for Membership 


The following names of candidates for membership are referred to the membership for comment or protest. The 
list includes all nominations received since the publication of the January JOURNAL without question as to eligibility. 
Names, addresses, education, and endorsements are given. The names have not been passed upon by the Council. 
Important information regarding the qualifications on any candidate which will enable the Council to take final 
action with a knowledge of essential facts should be subm tted before March 15, 1949. Statements on different men 
should be submitted on different sheets. Communications relating to candidates are considered as strictly con 


fidential. 


Allegheny Central Rocky Mountain 
Junior Membership 
y . _ . Johnson, W. M., Range Cons., Rocky Mtn. Forest Exp. 
Cope, Francis R., Owner & Mgr., Woodcourne Orchards Ste. Fort Collins. Célo.: Uteh Stele: RAS seas: 
as < i roe neti ale > o9 . °$ i i : AE 09 Ht i 
& Forests, Dimock, Pa.; Haverford College, A.B., Univ. of Minn., M.S., 1938. Reinstatement. 
1900; Harvard Univ., A.M., 1902. Allegheny Senior Membership 
P _ Jun or Me mbership is ' Norris, Harry L., Dist. Forest Rgr., U.S.F.S., Durango, 
Banasink, C. F., Forester, W. Va. Dept. of Cons., Charles Golo. Reinstatement 
ton, W. Va.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1948. K. Dressel, . 
P. W. Robins, P. A. Herbert Centrai States 
Bennett, J. €C., Asst. Dist. Forester, Md. State Dept. of Junior Membership 
Forests & Parks, Annapolis, Md.; Univ. of Me., B.S.F., — Kollmeyer, H. W., Forester, Mich. Dept. of Cons., Lan 
1948. A. G, Randall, G. Baker, R. I. Ashman. sing, Mich.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1947. S. T. Dana, 
S. W. Allen, D. V. Baxter. 


Appalachian Columbia River 
Junior Membership Junior Membership 


Associate Member ship 


Montgomery, C. R., Park Rgr., U. S. Natl. Park Service, Borglum, D. W., General Forestry, Weyerhaeuser Thr. 
Roanoke, Va; West Va. B.S.F., 1943. W. C. Percival, Co., Longview, Wash.; Iowa State, B.S.F., 1942. R. 
M. Brooks, J. B. Byers. Kummer, D. N. Jeffers, T. R. Yoeom. 

Waters, W. E., Student, School of Forestry, Duke Univ.. Dahlin, V. W., Forester, Fermont Natl. Forest, Lake 
Purham, N. C.; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1948. J. A. Beal, view, Ore.; Oregon State, (Forestry) (4 yrs.). Colum 
F. X. Schumacher, C. F. Korstian. bia River, 
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Grover, E. T., Tbr. Foreman, Long-Bell Lbr. Co., Grand 
Ronde, Oregon; Univ. of Idaho, (Forestry) (4 yrs.). 
Columbia River. 

Mason, H. F. R., Jr., Surveying, Mapping, Accounting, 
Tbr. Service Co., Sweet Home, Ore.; Yale, B.E., 1943; 
M.F., 1948. H. H. W. H. Meyer, H. J. 
Lutz. 

Williamson, F. E., Jr., Info. Spec., 
Oregon; Univ. of Mont., (344 

Senior Membership 

BP uc Forester, Arbor Plywood 

Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1937. 

member, 1937 


Chapman, 
U.S.F.S., Portland, 
yrs.). Reinstatement. 
Corp., 
Colum 


Bruckart, J. R., 
Portland, Ore.; 


bia River Jr 
Elliott, J. E., Jr., Dist. Rgr., U.S.F.S., 
gon; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1935. 
(Jr. member, 1936). 
Keniston, R. F., Asst. Prof. of Forest 
State College, ‘orvallis, 
B.S.F., 193 
member, 1893 
Sandoz, A. J., 
Wasl 


Roseburg, Ore 
Columbia River 


Mgmt., Oregon 
Univ. of Calif., 
River (Jr. 


Oregon ; 
1941. Columbia 
d Forester, Long-Bell Lbr. Co., Longview, 
Oregon State, B.S.F., 1940. Columbia River 

Jr. member, 1944). 
Sandoz, Fred J., Asst. to Log Mgmt., Booth Kelly Lbr. 

Co., Springfield, Oregon; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1940. 
River (Jr. member, 1944). 

B., Forester, Wallowa Natl. Forest, Enterprise, 
State, B.S.F., 1939. Columbia River 


Columbia 
Smith, J. 
Oregon; 
(Jr. member, 
Starker, Bruce, 
Philomath, Ore 
M.F., 1941. Columbia 


Oregon 
1941 
Cons. Forester, T. J. Starker & Son, 
n: Oregon State, B.S.F., 1940; Yale, 
River (Jr. member, 1941). 


Gulf States 

Affiliate Membership 

Dantzler, Louis E., Dist. Forester, Int. Pape r Co., Mobile, 
Ala. Gulf States 

Junior Ve mbe rship 
Rav E., Research Tech., Texas Forest Service, 
Station, Texas; Univ. of Fla., B.S.F., 1947; 
1948. E. A. Ziegler, H. S. Newins, P. W. 


Goddard, 
College 
M:S.F., 
Frazer 

Schulz, O. W., 
Monroe, La.: La. 
Jr., J. I. Ritchie, 


Sentor 


Mill Co., Ine., 
J. H. Kitchens, 


Paper 
1240, 


Forester, Brown 
> 


State, B.S.F., 
W. C. Valentine. 
Ve m he rsh p 
Andrulot. E. R., Dist. Forester, Crossett Tbr. & Develop 
»., Crossett, Ark.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1939. 
te Jr. member, 1939). 
Jr., Forester, Texas Longleaf Lbr. Co., 
is; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1937; M.F., 
tes (Jr. member, 1938R47 
Dist. Rgr., U.S.F.S., Jackson, Miss.; 
1941; Duke, M.F., 1947. Gulf States 
, 1943). 
E. R., 8 . Harrison 


B.S.F., 


ta 

Asst 

, BS.F., 
member 
; Forest, 
Gulf 


New 


States 


Exp. 
1938, 


a. Poly. Institute, Ruston, 
M.F., 1932. Gulf 
member, 
ig, aes: , U.S.F.S., Lufkin, 
? > Gulf States (Jr. 


Inland Empire 

Junior Membership 
S., Jr., Asst. Operations Supv., Bur. of Ento. 
& Plant Quar., Spokane, Wash.: Utah State, B.S., 
(Forest Mgmt.), 1948. F. O. Walters, M. C. Riley, 


K. G. Re inhart. 


Evans, S. 
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Senior Membership 
Student, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 
B.S.F., 1939. Inland Empire 


Hardy, Charles E., 
Mich.; Mont. State, 
(Jr. member, 1944). 

Viche, H. J., Forester, Kaniksu Natl. Forest, Sand 
point, Idaho. Inland Empire (Jr. member, 1943). 


Intermountain 
Junior Membership 
Butler, J. J., Forester, U.S.F.S., Ogden, 
A & M., (Range Mgmt.), B.S., 1948. T. 
E. P. Cliff, L. J. Farmer. 


Utah; Colo. 
D. Phinney, 


Kentucky-Tennessee 
Junior Membership 

Adams, John, Jr., Procurement Dept., 
Brodsby Co., Louisville, Ky.; W. Va. Univ., B.S.F., 
1943; Univ. of Mich. M.F., 1947. S. T. Dana, R. Craig, 
Jr., D. V. Baxter. 

Thede, R. W., Farm Forester, Ky. Div. of Forestry, 
Frankfort, Ky; Dartmouth, B.A., 1943; Yale, M.F., 
1948. H. Nadler, L. A. Cromie, G. A. Garratt. 

Senior Membership 

Hurst, Edward, Forester, Cumberland Natl. 
Winchester, Ky.; N. C. State, B.S.F., 1937. 

(Jr. member, 1938R48). 


Hillerich & 


Forest, 
Kentucky 


on 
Tennessee 


New England 
Affiliate Membership 
Schreier, W. J., Dist. Leader, Blister Rust 
U.S.D.A., Cambridge, Mass. New England. 
Junior Membe rship 
Garland, B.B., Aerial Photo., Hollingsworth Whitney 
Co., Waterville, Me.; Univ. of N. H., B.S. (Forestry), 
1942. New England. 
Senior Membership 
Averill, W. B., Mgmt. Staff Asst., U.S.F.S., Rutland, 
Vt.: Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 1920; Harvard, M.F., 1922. 
Reinstatement. 


Control, 


New York 
Associate Membership 

Morrison, J. L., Asst. Prof. N. Y. State College of Fores 
try, Syracuse, N. Y.; Univ. of Nebraska, A.B., 1933; 
M.A., 1935; Univ. of Calif., PhD., 1941. New York. 

Junior Membership 

Dewan, M. T., Chief Forester, Gould Paper Co., 
Falls, N. ¥.; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1940. J. E. 
C. F. Baar, D. P. Lum, Jr. 

Johnston, S. J., Gen. Mgr., Adirondack Forest Mgmt. 
Service, Inc., Keene Valley, N. Y.; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 
1929, H. J. MeCasland, W. E. Petty, N. C. Brown. 

Richards, D. B., Instr., N. Y. State, N. 7. 
Colo. A & M., B.S., (Forestry ) 1944; N. Y. State, 
M.S., 1947. J. S. Illick, N. C. Brown, R. J. Hoyle. 

Suneson, V. C., Grad. Student, N. Y. State, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 1948. H. A. Plummer, A. 
G. Randall, R. I. Ashman. 

Senior Membership 
jascom, S. G., Dist. Rgr., N. Y. State 
Albany, N. Y. (Jr. member, 1936). 

Brinckerhoff, H. E., Executive See-Treas., 
Pulpwood Asso., N. Y., N. Y¥.; Cornell Univ.; 
1906. New York (Jr. 1924). 


Lyons 
Davis, 


Syracuse, 


Cons. Dept., 
American 
B.S.F., 


member, 


Northern California 
Affiliate Membership 

Assoe. Forest Rgr., Calif. State Div. of 
Forestry, Sacramento, Calif. Northern California. 

Fenlon, James G., State Forest Rgr., State Div. of Fores 
try, San Andreas, Calif. Northern California. 

Junior Membership 

Corey, R. A.. Field Aide, Div. Bur. of Ento. & Plant 
Quar., Berkeley, Calif.; W. Va. Univ., B.S.F., 1947. 
G. R. Struble, F. P. Keen, R. C. Hall. 


grock, W. F., 





Society AFFAIRS 


Flynn, J. V., Fire Control 
Calif.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 
P. M. Dunn, W. F. MeCulloch. 

Partain, G. L., Instrument Man, Draftsman, Party 
Chief, Humboldt County, Eureka, Calif.; Oregon State, 
B.S.F., 1948. G. H. Barnes, P. N. Knorr, W. F. Me 
Culloch. 

Scholberg, C. B., Tbr. Mgmt. Asst., U.S.F.S., Blairsden, 
Calif.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1939. R. A. James, R.C. 
Janes, R. W. Bower. 

Senior Membership 

Alberico, F. J., Forester, U.S.F.S., Upper Lake, Calif.; 
Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 1937. Northern California (Jr. 
member, 1940). 

Gray, J. L., Cons. 
Calif., B.S.F., 
ber, 1935R48). 

Roseberry, R. D., Forester, Diamond Match Co., Chico, 
Calif.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1934. Northern Cali 
fornia (Jr. member, 1934). 

Wagner, R. G., Forest Mgr., 
Calif.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1932; 
M.F., 1933. Reinstatement. 


Asst., U.S.F.S., Weaverville, 
1947. M. J. Nelson, 


Univ. of 
(Jr. mem 


Forester, Sonora, Calif.; 
1935. Northern California 


Masonite Corp., Ukiah, 
Univ. of Wash., 


Puget Sound 

Membership 

M., Puget Sound Mgr., Pope & Talbot, Ince., 

Wash. Puget Sound. 

Ju nior Me m be rship 

Forest Engr., Sedro Wooley, Wash.; Univ. 
of Wash., B.S.F., 1936. Reinstatement. 

Reckers, C., Lab. Tech., Washington Veneer, Olympia, 
Wash.; Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1941. G. D. Marek 
worth, B. L. Grondal, J. C. H. Robertson. 

Rodarmel, J. R., Sales Trainee, Ehrlich-Harrison Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Purdue Univ., B.S.F., 1943; M.S.F., 
1948. P. G. Haddock, B. L. Orell, 8S. P. Gessel. 

Senior Membership 

Larson, W. H., Asst. Chief Fire Warden, Wash. Forest 
Fire Assoe., Seattle, Wash.; Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 
1940. Puget Sound (Jr. member, 1940). 


Associate 
Brooks, A. 
Port Gamble, 


Mavor, F. D., 


Southeastern 
Affiliate Membership 
Sizemore, E. T., Dist. Forester, Div. of Forestry, Mont 
gomery, Ala. Southeastern. 
Junior Membership 
Student, Univ. of Ga., Athens, Ga.; Univ. 
1948, G. N. Bishop, A. E, Patterson, 


Arnold, C. A., 
of Ga., B.S.F., 
A. C. Worrell. 
Selcher, H. J., Forester, Rayonier Inec., Fernandina, Fla.; 
Yale, M.F., 1948. H. H. Chapman, W. H. Meyer, E. 
V. Zumwalt. 

Hartsfield, D. R., Field Repre., Gibson Paperwood Co., 
Ine., Ocala, Fla.; Univ. of Fla., B.S.F., 1947. H. S. 
Newins, E. A. Ziegler, P. W. Frazer. 

Livingston, K. W., Asst. in Forestry, Alahama 
technie Institute., Auburn, Ala.; Duke, M.F., 
H. E. Christen, T. D. Stevens, F. H. Vogel. 

Sisley, J. F., Dist. Forester, Interstate Land & Im- 
provement Co., Macon, Ga.; Univ. of Ga,. B.S.F., 1939. 
E. T. Newsom, Jr., F. E. Stabler, N. R. Harding. 

Smoak, G. W., Inspt., U. S. Dept. of Labor, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Univ. of Fla., B.S.F., 1939. H. S. Newins, E. A. 
Ziegler, P. W. Frazer. 

Sonnen, D. T., Asst. to Chief Forester, Inter-state Land 
& Improvement Co., Macon, Ga.; Colo. A & M., BS., 
(Forestry), 1948. E. T. Newsom, Jr., N. R. Harding, 
F. E. Stabler. 


Poly- 
1948, 


Senior Membership 
Harris, Frederick, Forester, U.S.F.S., Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 1927. Southeastern (Jr. mem 
ber, 1934). 


Southern California 
Affiliate Membership 
Riley, P. A., Tech., (Electronies), U. 8. 
Diego, Calif. Reinstatement. 


Naval Lab., San 


Junior Membership 
Hadley, K. W., Southern Pacific Wood Preservation 
Plant, Oakland, Calif.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1948. 
M. Krueger, K. Arnold, E. Fritz. 


Southwestern 
Junior Membership 


grown, R. L., Forester, Tonto Natl. Forest, Payson, 
Ariz.; Colo. A & M., B.S., (Range Management), 1948. 
B. Nelson, G. L. Olson, C. Otto Lindh. 

Collins, E. H., Forester, U.S.F.S., Flagstaff, Ariz.; Univ. 
of Fla., B.S.F., 1948. C. O. Lindh, L. J. Putsch, E. P. 
Ancona. 

Cutler, D. D., Forester, Santa Fe Natl. Forest, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico; Cornell Univ., B.S.F., 1932; M.F., 
1933. Reinstatement. 

Dewey, Lynn M., Range Examiner, Navajo Indian Ser 
vice, Window Rock, Ariz.; Univ. of Idaho, B.S., 
(Forestry), 1941. H. Weaver, J. V. Chiarella, C. Otto 
Lindh. 

Mazzetta, A. J., Dist. Rgr., Carson Natl. Forest, Taos, 
New Mexico; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1933. Reinstate 
ment. 

Pattison, L. W., Forester, U.S.F.S., Captain, New Mexi 
co; Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1937. C. Otto Lindh, F. N. 
Newnham, D. M. Lang. 

Schroeder, W. L., Range Exam., U. 
Whiteriver, Ariz.; Colo. A & M., 
1933. Reinstatement. 


S. Indian Service, 
(Forestry), 


BS., 


Upper Mississippi Valley 
Junior Membership 


Gardiner, E. T., Assoe. Ext. Forester, Iowa State Col 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Iowa State, B.S.F., 1948. A. F. 
McComb, D. M. Bensend, J. A. Larsen. 

Inman, L. L., Grad. Asst., Forestry Dept., Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; Iowa State, B.S.F., 1947. A. F. 
MeComb, D. W. Bensend, J. A. Larsen. 

Smith, R. A., Tbr. Estimator, Northwest Paper Co., 
Cloquet, Minn.; Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 1932. E. J. 
Jankowski, W. M. MaeConnachie, Jr., D. E. Pierce. 

Wasilewski, A. M., Crusier, Tron Range Resourees and 
Rehabilitation, Hibbing, Minn.; Lvov Poly. Inst., 
Poland, Forest Engr., 1936. Upper Mississippi Valley. 

Senior Membership 

Hubbard, J. H., Regional Coord., Minn. Forest Service, 
St. Paul, Minn. Upper Mississippi Valley (Jr. mem 
ber, 1942). 

Keogh, J. A., Asst. Mgr., Botsford Lbr. Co., Slayton, 
Minn.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1940. Upper Mississippi 
Valley (Jr. member, 1942R47). 

Stevens, R. E., Forest Mgmt.. Iron Range Resources and 
Rehabilitation, Grand Rapids, Minn.: Univ. of Minn., 
B.S.F., 1923. Upper Valley (Jr. mem- 
ber, 1925). 

Zaylskie, J. J., Forester, N. Dak. Ext. Service, Fargo, 
N. Dak.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1935. Upper Mississippi 
Valley (Jr. member, 1935R47). 

Washington 
Associate Membership 

Betts, C. A., Hydraulie Engr., U.S.F.S., 
D. C.; Sheffield Scientifie School, Ph.B., 
of Wise., C.E., 1913. Washington. 

Sehoder, Fred, Info. Spee., U.S.F.S., Washiagton, D. C. 
Washington. 


Mississippi 


Washington, 
911; Univ. 








Junior Membership 
Colleen, Forester, U.S.FS., 
Mont. State, B.S.F., 1948. E. C. 
F. J. Flick. 
E., Biologist, U. 8. 
Pa. State, 


Washington, 


McCarthy, 
Crofts, A. C. 


mm <a 
Cline, 

Ripper, E. 
Washington, D. C.; 
ment. 


Fish and Wildlife Service, 
B.S.F., 1930. Reinstate 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Senior Membership 
R. H., Training and Safety Officer, U.S.F.S., 
Univ. of Idaho, B.S.F., 1933. Wis 
1940). 
Forest Exp. 


Ahlskog, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
consin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 

Carl, Jr., Silvie., Lake States 
Rhinelander, Wise.; N. Y. State, B.S.F., 1934. 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 1935R46). 

Barton, H. Allen, Forest Ranger, U.S.F.S., Munising, 
Mich.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1931. Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan (Jr. member, 1934R46). 

Biebesheimer, E. F., Nurseryman, U.S.F.S., Rhinelander, 
Wise.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1926. Wisconsin Upper 
Michigan (Jr. member, 1937R47). 

Blake, Joseph, Ranger, U.S.F.S., Watersmeet, Mich.; 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 1927. Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Jr. member, 1938). 

Brener, William H., Nursery Supt., Wise. Dept. of Cons., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wise.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1930. 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 1933). 

Burkett, Luther B., Staff Asst., U.S.F.S., Rhinelander, 
Wise.; Towa B.S.F., 1930. Wiseonsin-Upper 
Michigan (Jr. member, 1932R45). 

Ralph L., Forest Ranger, U.S.F.S., Park Falls, 
J P Minn., F., 1935. Wisconsin-Upper 
member, 1936). 
’. L., Supt. State Parks and Forests, Dept. 
Madison, Wise.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1913. 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 1922). 

Hesterberg, Gene A., Onstr., Dept. Forestry, Mich. Col. 
ig and Tech., Houghton, Mich.; Purdue Univ., 
Univ. of Mich., M.S. (Wildlife) 1947. Wiscon 

"pper Michigan (Jr. member, 1943) 


State, 
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Supv., U.S.F.S., 
B.S.F., 1928. 
Michigan 1930). 
Matthews, Harry, Forest Ranger, U.S.F.S., Kenton, 
Mich.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1929. Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan (Jr. member, 1936). 
Sehneider, Arthvr E., Civilian 
Forestry Work, Korea; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1931. 

Wiseonsin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 1930). 
Schneider, Howard W., Nursery Supt., U.S.F.S., Waters 
meet, Mich.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1930; M.F., 
1930. Wiseonsin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 
1935R46). 
Shevlin, Charles E., Park 


Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin-Upper 


Ray C., Asst. 
lowa State, 
(Jr. 


Iverson, 
Wise. ; 


member, 


Emp., U. S. Army, 


Supt., Natl Park Service, 
Houghton, Mich.; N. Y. State B.S.F., 1928. Wiscon 
sin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 1935). 

Sloss, Ralph W., Adm. Asst., U.S.F.S., Milwaukee, Wisc. ; 
Mich. State., B.S.F., 1911. Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Jr member, 193$). 

Staat, Frederick F., Staff Asst., U.S.F.S., Ironwood, 
Mich.; Univ. of Mont., B.S.F., 1929. Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan (Jr. member, 1940) 

Asst. Staff Supt., Kimberly 

Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 1941 

Harold A., Asst. Div. Chief, U.S.F.S., Mil 

Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1927. Wiseon 
sin-Upper Michigan (Jr. member, 1944). 

Wilson, Walter G., Forest Ranger, U.S.F.S., Manistique, 
Mich.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1925. Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan (Jr. 1943). 


Clark 
1939. 


Stewart, Calvin G., 
Corp., Neenah, Wise.; 


Svensen, 
waukee, Wise.; 


member, 


Foreign 


Corre sponding Membe rship 


Cons. of Forests, 


Khan, M. A. Waheed, Asst. Forest 
Dept., Central Provinces and Berar, India. Committee 


International Relations. 





Forestry News 


Compiled by Rozsert D. Hosterrer, Assistant Executive Secretary 
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Lincoln Green Demonstration Forest Honored 


ictured above are 
t Dorchester, S. 


» of Me it and a 


ervati« 


nonstra 


Foresters of World Promote 
Global Resource Development 
Meeting in Washington, D. C. 
last half of November, 
and Agriculture 
United Nations re 
Bruce of Mel 
Australia as Independent 
Chairman of the FAO Couneil, 
Havana, Cuba was selected as the 
of the 


but a spe 


during the 
the Food 
zation of 
Viscount 


Organ.- 
the 
elected 


bourne, 


site next annual conference, 
ial session may be called 
prior to that time to select a 

headquarters for FAO. 


welcomed 


per 
manent 
The 


offer of the 


Conference 
srazilian Government 
FAO's 
products working group 
America and asked 
such a group be established 
It endorsed plans for a forestry and 
timber conference for Asia, the Far 
East, Pacific 
1949. Conterence 


plans for 


as host for forestry 
orest 
tin that 


soon 


and the area during 


The 


the early convening of a 


approved 


preparatory conterence on world 


wood pulp problems, and expressed 


appreciation of an offer by the 


the 


when tl 
wooden T> e« 
> | 
‘has 


ster, and W 
:" RB 


State 
ty 7. 2 


oresters, and I I 


South Carolina foresters attending a ceremony at Lincoln Green 


Southern System was 
sound fo est 
left to right standing 
‘ Chaiken, silviculturist 
W. Kay Conard, geneval forest: y 

F Forestry 


the Railway 


Farm plaque for 


hotograph from 


leston ; 


B. Price i John ¢ 
Commission of Forestry, Columbia 
Hardin and J. B. Potter, district 
Walte- bo « 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion that the first session be held in 
Montreal. The Conference called 
attention to the harmful effects of 
“destructive nomadie agriculture, 
overgrazing, overcutting and burn- 
tropical and subtropical 
regions” and asked that the divi- 
of Forestry and Agriculture 
cooperate in studying those prob- 


ing in 


sions 


lems and that an international meet- 
ing of governments on land utiliza 
tion in tropical and subtropical 
regions be convened. 


FAO is 
World 


the Third 
Forestry Conference to be 
held Helsinki, Finland 1949. 
Approxiamtely 40 from 
the United States will attend. 


sponsoring 
in in 


foresters 


Burroughs Is Products Chief 

EL &. 
chief of the Forestry Investigations 
Valley 
Authority, has been appointed in 
of forest products in the 
materials division of the Munitions 
soard in the National Military Es 
tablishment 


Burrough, former assistant 


Division of the Tennessee 


charge 
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Southern Forestry Conference 
Features Industry Assistance 


Highlighting the theme, Pulp and 
Paper Industries’ Contribution to 
Southern Forestry, Henry J. Mals- 
manager of the 
Conservation 


berger, general 
Southern 
Association, will present the key- 
note address at the Southern For- 
estry Conference of 1949. It will be 
held in Montgomery, Ala., on 
February 15 and 19. 


Pulpwood 


Other forestry leaders on the pro- 
W. M. Octtmeier, 
the Forest Farmers 
Association, Valdosta, Ga.; Julian 
F. MeGowin of the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Company, Chapman, Ala.; 
Lyle S. Watts, chief forester, U.S. 
Washington, D. C.; C. F. 
Korstian, Duke School of Forestry, 
Durham, N. C.; M. H. Collet, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
New York; M. L. Fleishel, Sham- 
rock, Fla.; and J. H. Allen, presi- 
dent of the Florida Pulp and Paper 
Co. and vice president of the St 


include 
of 


gram 


president 


Fy 


Regis 


Paper Co. 


Winter Sports Use Increases 
A 25 


to national 


percent inerease in visits 


forest winter sports 
areas anticipated this season by the 
U. S. Forest Service would bring 
the total to 3,500,000. Since 
each enthusiast usually makes five 
Visists, an of 700,000 


persons is indicated on ski, skating, 


over 
attendance 


and outing areas. 

Most popular ski areas are: Big 
Pines the Angeles, Timberline 
on Mt. Hood, Stevens on the Wen- 
atchee, Alta on the Wasatch, Snow 
Basin on the Cache, Berthound Pass 
and Winter Park on the Arapaho, 
Silver Valley on the Lower Michi- 
gan, and Tuckerman’s Ravine on 
Mt. Washington in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest. 


on 


New and improved areas and fa- 
cilities were made ready for the in- 


creased use. 
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Forestry Legislation 


Meeting for the last time on De- 
cember 31, 1948, the Eightieth Con- 
Commission on 
Organization of Braneb 
of the Governent (Hoover Commis: 


allowed the 
Executive 


rress 


sion) until “not later than 70 days 
after the Eighty-first Congress is 
convened and organized” to make a 
“report of its findings and 
mendations to the Congress.” There- 
fcre, a detailed report of the Com 
mission will probably be submitted 


recom 


to Congress about the middle of 
March. 

Four hundred forty-eight bills 
introduced in the House of 


when the Ejighty- 


were 
Representatives 
first Congress convened on January 
3, 1948. 
lowing: 

H.R. 427 (By Jackson of Wash 
ington) To establish a Columbia 
River Authority. Committee on Pub 
he Works 

H.R. 93 and 310 (By Miller and 
Welch of To authorize 
the American River Basin Develop- 
ment. Committee on Public Lands 

H.R. 11, 94 (By Boggs of Louisi 
Multer of New York) Te 


h a national housing objec: 


Among these were the fol 


California) 


ana and 
tive and the policy to be followed in 
the attainment thereof, to facilitate 
sustained progress in the attainment 
and for other 


Banking 


of such objective, 


purposes Committee on 

and Currency 
H.R. 55 (By 

Mexico) 


the Carson 


New 
To include certain lands in 
t! National Forest, N. 
Mex. Committee on Publie Lands. 

H.R. 348 Celler of New 
York ) Fed 
eral-aided public housing for fami 
lies of low 


Bankir 


Fernandez of 


(By 
To provide increased 
income, Committee on 


gy and Currency 


Mando Provides Tally Sheets 
Distributed at cost, cruise tally 

sheets developed by the Lake States 

Forest 


available 


Station are 
Minnesota 
Ontario Paper Company, Minneap 
olis, Minn 


Experiment now 


from the and 


Minnesota Forestry Division 
Directed By Clarence Prout 


The appointment of Clarence 
Prout as director of the state divi- 
sion of forestry, Minnesota depart- 
ment of conservation, has been an- 
nounced by Conservation Commis- 
sioner Chester S. Wilson. 

Mr. Prout has been with the Divi- 
sion of Forestry since 1925, starting 


CLARENCE PROUT 
as a forest patrolman in the Hib 


bing district, and serving as silvi 


cultural investigator, assistant in 


publie relations, forest assistant, 
forester in charge of timber man- 
agement, and deputy director of the 
division. The latter 
held October 1, 

He sueceeds H. G 


died in October 


position he 
1944. 
Weber 


since 


who 


S P A Cooperates In Duke Plan 
Dr. C. F. 


the Southern 


Korstian reports that 

Pine 
Duke University 
in its program to enable graduates 
of the School of Forestry to secure 


Association is 


cooperating with 


one year of varied industrial for- 


estry experience following receipt 
of their M.F. degrees. 

Under this plan the employing 
company can determine the forest- 
er’s best capabilities, and a record 
of the training period is made on 


the trainee’s college record 
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Conservation Leaders Awarded 


Conservation recognition awards 
were made to William S. Rosecrans, 
chairman of the State Board of 
Forestry and an associate member 
of the Society of American For- 
esters, and to eight other Californi 
ans at the anual meeting of the 
California Conservation Council on 
November 16. 

Also honored Wallace I. 
Hutchinson, Information and Edu- 
eation Chief, Region 5, U. S. For. 
forest conservation 


were 


est Service, a 
worker since the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot’s 
famous “Baked Apple Club”; Mrs. 
Charles A. Christin, San Fernando 
DAR Conservation Chairman; Wil- 
liam E. Colby, Berkeley, a leader in 
Park Movement; Phil 
Townsend Hanna, Los Angeles, edi 
tor of Westways; Geoffrey Morgan, 
Santa Monica, president of Shore 


the State 


line Planning Association; Nicholas 


Roosevelt, Big Sur, councillor of 


Save-the-Redwoods League; Dr. 
Sproul, president of the 


and Wal 


Robert G. 


University of California; 


( 
ter A. Starr, Piedmont, lumberman 


and leader in Sierra Club. 
Governor Earl Warren 
Morton, Santa 
were elected honorary chairmen of 
California Conservation Week 
(March 7-14, 1949). Warren 
Hannum, state director of natural 


and J. 


Sterling Jarbara, 


Gen. 


resources, was elected chairman. 


Prevention Campaign Paying 


Carl A. control 
chief of the 


believes that 


Gustafson, fire 
U.S. Forest Service, 
a 28-percent drop in 
the number of man-caused fires on 
national forests in 1948 represents 
progress in making the country 
more fire conscious. 

Various agencies have been con- 
ducting forest fire prevention cam- 
paigns for 40 years. The drop was 
all the more significant, he said, be 
cause there were more campers, 
hunters, fishermen, and recreation 
ists in the forests in 1948 than ever 


before. 
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Southeast Arkansas Foresters 
Hold Field Trip and Forum 


The Southeast Arkansas Forest- 
ers, a group composed of foresters 
and industry representatives from 
South Arkansas, met December 6 in 
El Dorado for its bi-monthly field 
trip and forum on current forestry 
topics. Sixty-five members and 
guests were present. 

A tour of the second-growth pine 
timber holdings of the Union Saw- 
milk Company of Huttig was con- 
ducted by F. H. Wilson, manager, 
and David Malone, woods superin- 
tendent. Visits were also made to 
several of the company’s growth 
and thinning plots, plantations, and 
pole and piling yard. In the eve- 
ning the group returned to El Do- 
rado where the Union Sawmill Com- 
pany was host at a banquet, at 
which George Benjamin, field diree- 
tor of the Keep Arkansas Green As- 
sociation, was the main speaker. 

H. H. Chamberlin, head of the 
School of Applied Forestry at Mon- 
ticello A & M College was reelected 
chairman of the group. Other offi- 
cers elected were Russell Moberg, 
forester for Ozan Lumber Com- 
pany, vice chairman, and Charles 
X. Grano, Crossett Experimental 


Forest, secretary-treasurer. 


Logging Laboratory Proposed 


At the third annual Lake States 
Logging Congress held in Ironwood, 
Mich., on September 23-25, Mr. Le- 
land W. Hooker, timber technolo- 
gist in the Forest Products Research 
Division, Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, presented a 
proposal for the establishment of a 
Lake States Logging Laboratory. It 
was pointed out that the need for 
such a laboratory is evidenced by 
increasing interest in mechanization 
and modernization of logging equip- 
ment and techniques on the part of 
timber operators in the Lake States. 

The logging laboratory would 
serve as a common meeting ground 
for timber producers, wood-con- 
sumers, and manufacturers of log- 


ging equipment. It would be a cen 


N. C. Forest Service 


North Carolina KEEP GREEN Committee Meets 


The North Carolina Forestry Association's KEEP GREEN committee met on Decem- 


ber 6 at the Hotel Sir Walter Raleigh, 
GREEN organization to all counties 


to complete plans for extending the KEEP 


Left to right in the above picture taken at the meeting are Robert L. Hoskins, of 
Norfolk, forester, Seaboard Air Line Railroad; Paul W. Tillman, chief of the N. C. For 


Service fire ontrol branch; Roger Wolcott 


forester for Inte*national Paper Co., both 


est 
of Raleigh; William S. Edmunds, of Wananish, executive director of the N. C. Forestry 
Association; State Representative J. V. Whitfield, of Burgaw, chairman of the KEEP 


GREEN committee; and W. K. Beichler, 


Members of the Committee not present 


state forester, of Raleigh 
include R. W. Graeber, State Extension 


“orester of Raleigh; Don P. Johnston, of Wake Forest, president of the N. C. Forestry 
Association; and Fred W. Green, executive secretary of the N. C. Bankers’ Association, 


Raleigh. 


The statewide KEEP NORTH CAROLINA GREEN program, designed to reduce 
forest fires through educational methods, was inaugurated in November at Association's 


annual meeting and banquet in Raleigh. 


tral point of action where timber 
harvesting methods and equipment 
could be tested and developed spe- 
cifically for their application to the 
logging problems of the Lake States 
region. 

The staff of the Forest Products 
Research Division, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology, is 
composed of Dr. Hereford Garland, 
director; Arlie W. Toole, field tech- 
nologist; Walter H. Koepp, chem- 
ical engineer; Leland W. Hooker, 
timber technologist; and Carl W. 


Danielson, assistant field technolo- 
gist. Dr. Garland, Mr. Toole, and 
Mr. Hooker are Members of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. 


Current projects of the division 
include hardwood fiber production 
and utilization; low-grade hardwood 
lumber utilization; and timber har- 
vesting methods and equipment. 

The program of the division is 
guided by an advisory committee 
composed of men in the timber pro- 
ducing and wood-using fields, with 
Mr. Abbott Fox as chairman. 


Washington Wildlife Meeting 
Schedules Session Subjects 


Topics of discussion to be fea- 
tured at the Fourteenth North 
American Wildlife Conference have 
been announced by the Wildlife 
Management Institute, sponsors of 
the meeting which is scheduled for 
March 7, 8, and 9 at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Wildlife Re 


sources” will be the subject dis- 


“Congress and 


cussed at the first general session 
on Monday morning, March 7. 
Other general session topics are 
“Waterfowl Challenges in °49,” 
“Land and Water Policies,” and 
“Rural Conservation Education.” 

“What's New in Management?” 
is the subject for the first technical] 
session, followed by discussions of 
small and big game resources, fresh 
and salt water resources, and wild- 
life damage and controls. 

Officials of the conference say 
that indications point toward the 
“largest and most important inter- 
national conservation gathering ever 


assembled.” 
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Natural Resources Council 
Confers With Ag Department 


Sponsored by the Natural Re- 
sources Council of America, 40 rep- 
of member organiza- 


Department of Agri- 


resentatives ¢ 
tions met with 


culture leaders for two days in De 


cember to discuss current conserva- 


tion problems. 
and 


forest, range, soil, 


General 


water were discussed, as 


policies 


were the spe ifie problen s involved 


mouth disease, de- 


vf and 
Alaska, 


multiple-use dams, 


with h 
nent of 


increased out- 
alion, 
and herbicide 


and the de- 


insectl ide researe h, 


eonservation extension, 
resourees of other countries. 
held 


tment of the Interior 


pleted 
A similar 
the Depar 


conterence Was 
with 
a year previously 


Gillett Named AFPI Director 


Announcement was made Decem- 
ber 15, 1948 of 
Charles A. Gillett as n 
rector of the American Forest Prod- 


the selection of 


iInaging di- 


ucts Industries, national 


tional asso lumber, 


edue 


papers he owns in the State of 
Washington. Collins had serwed with 
the organization — since 
1943. 

Gillett the 
ester for the American Forest Prod- 

‘ts Industries, and previously was 
forester for the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad. Gillett 
Arkansas’ first state forester, as ex- 
tension forester in Arkansas 
North Dakota, and as 
tension forester in New 


forestry 


has been chief for- 


also served as 
and 
exX- 
York State. 


assistant 


now heads is 
the American 


the 


The association he 
national sponsor of 
rree Farm 
America 
est fire prevention, and other proj- 
better 


“Keep 
tor- 


program, 


Green” movement for 


ects to encourage manage- 


ment and protection of forest lands. 
Forestry Digest, published monthly 
by AFPI, is without 


‘harge to anyone requesting it. 


available 


elected are: 
Mead 
tion, Dayton, Ohio, reelected presi- 
dent of AFPI; Col. William B. 


Greeley, Port Gamble, Wash., chair- 


Trustees recently 


Sydney Ferguson, Corpora 


trustees; J. 


Timber Co., 


the board of 
M. Brown, Northwest 
Spokane, Wash.; C. O. Brown, In- 
ternational Paper Co., New York; 
James L. Madden, Hollingsworth & 
Whitney, Boston; N. F. MeGowin. 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, 
Ala.; and John B. Veaeh, Hard 
wood Corporation of America, 


Asheville, N.C. 


an oft 


Douglas-fir Filmstrip Ready 


Douglas-fir lumber, 


rhe story ot 
trom tree 
homes, 
new fi 
West Coast Associa 


tion through the Society for Visual 


Lun hermic n’s 
Education of Chicago. 

‘ » Story of West Coast 
Lumber,” the 
vill he distributed to 5,000 schools 


65-frame — filmstrip 
Prints of the filmstrip are avail 
ble without charge for schools. or- 
writing 
West 
Association, 


Street, Port- 


clubs by 


the 


and 


Roberts at 


ranizations, 
to Arthur K 
Lumbermen’s 
1410 S. W. Morrison 
Oregon. 


Oust 


ind 5, 
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Heiberg Directs Silviculture 
At New York State College 

Prof. Svend O. 
head of the department of silvicul- 
ture at the New York State College 


of Forestry at Syracuse University 


Heiberg became 


on January 1, succeeding Edward 
Fr. McCarthy, now emeritus profes 


sor, who retired last spring. 


S np ©. Heipera 


and an 


Denmark, 


n citizen since 1934, Profes 


A native of 
Amerten 
has been on the faculty 
re since 1927. He 


Iviculturist, 


is na- 
known as a S 
forestry lectures 
eroups in Denmark in 
wl in 1935-36, to 
the American Military 

in 1943-44, and at Co- 
Stockholm, Oslo, 
England, in 1946-47, 
Heiberg 


given 


ssional 


officers 


and 


SSO? Was instru 
the silvicul 
division of the Society 
an Foresters in 1944 and 
1947 as its first 
Author of than 20 


papers in scientifie journals of Eu 


ital in developing 


> es vyjec 


chair 


unt 


more 


rope and America, he is especially 


i 


interested currently in the creatior 


of “natural areas” to preserve 


samples of the original forest flora; 


in ¢lassifving forest humus layers: 


and in the economie relationships ot 


silvicultural practices. 
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Boston Meeting, Society of American Foresters, December 


Western private forestry panel, and Albert W. Trueman, president of the 
ommittee on Local Arrangements Univ. of New Brunswick, who spoke 
at S.A.F. Banquet 


tin, president of S.A.F H. H. Chapman, recipient of the 
Mrs. Martin Schlich Memorial Medal 








proffer gifts to G. B. Mac Ralph G. Unger, J. K. Vessey, and J. H. Kitchens at meeting of newly 
Iowa State College faculty organized Division of Public Relations. 
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Texas Dry Kiln Club 
Appoints Loughborough 


The Texas Dry Kiln Club an. 
nounces the appointment of Mr. 
W. Karl kiln 
tune-up man for sixteen contribut- 
He has 
his headquarters at the Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory, Lufkin, Texas. Mr 
three 


Loughborough as 


ing lumber firms in Texas. 


Loughborough will spend 


months in Texas, and plans are 
being made to have him train a sue- 
cessor should the lumber industry 
desire to continue this service. 

Mr. Loughborough is recognized 
as a world authority on the season- 
ing or drying of wood. He was on 
the staff of the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. for 30 years, having retired on 
June 30, 1948. 

In addition he will serve as con- 
sultant on cooperative chemical sea 
soning studies between the Texas 
Dry Kiln Club. Texas Forest Prod- 


hard 


wood firms in the use of Saligna, a 


ucts Laboratory, and four 
promising salt used in seasoning re 
hardwoods. Mr. 
borough is also special consultant 
for the Bay 
New Orleans, La 


fractory Lough 


Chemieal Company, 


Idaho Begins Seed Project 


E. W. Tisdale, associate professor 
of range management in the Schoo] 
of Forestry at the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, is heading a scien 
tifie study to determine some of the 
basic facts regarding pelletizing of 
seed and its place in reseeding of 
wild lands 
graduate students and 


Several 


seniors in forestry are assisting 


with the study which is being un 


dertaken 


with the School of 


as a cooperative project 
Agriculture 

“The use of pelletized seed sown 
from airplanes for range and for 
est reseeding has received much 
publicity but little scientifie study,” 
according to Ernest Wohletz, asso 
ciate professor of forest 


ment at the University of Idaho 


manage- 


F. 8. Baker Appointed Dean 
Prof. F. S. Baker, for more than 
20 years a member of the staff of 
the forestry department of the Uni- 
versity of California College of 
Agriculture, was appointed dean cf 
the School of Forestry, effective 


January 1, 1949. 


Kee Coleman 


F. S. BAKER 


Baker 
Bridgeport, Conn., and was gradu- 
ated from Colorado College in 1912 
with the degree of Forestry Engi- 
He was in the Forest 
1912 to 1927, and then 
joined the forestry staff at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


Professor was born in 


neer, Serv- 


ice from 


He has been 
acting dean of the School since the 
retirement of Walter Mulford, first 
dean of the school and for many 
years head of forestry work at the 
University. 
Helicopter Squirts Water 
Preliminary tests of the feasibil- 
ity of pumping water from a heli- 
copter to control small fires and re- 
tard ground spread of larger ones 
are being conducted on the Angeles 
National Forest in California. 
Flying at 20 miles per hour at an 
elevation of 25 feet, 30 gallons of 
water covered a strip 3 feet wide 
and 60 feet long when a small ori- 
fice tip was used. Using a garden 
hose size outlet, the pattern was 12 
feet by 32 feet. 
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Horning Named Chief In 
BLM Forestry Division 


Walter H. Horning was ap- 
pointed chief of the Division of 
Forestry in the Bureau of Land 
Management in January by J. A. 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior. 

Serving as regional administrator 
for Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton since 1946, Mr. Horning was 
chief forester of 
California 


the Oregon and 
Revested Lands Admin- 
istration for eight years prior to 
that time, and has been in the De- 
partment of the Interior since 1935. 
The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is responsible through its for- 
estry division for the policies and 
administrative activities in the man- 
agement, protection, and disposal 
of forest resources on approximate- 
ly 177 milion aeres of publie land 
in the United States and Alaska. 
Daniel L. Goldy, who has been 
serving since July 1948 as special 
assistant to the director of BLM in 
the development of forest policies 
affecting valuable timber resources 
on the O and C lands in 
Oregon, 
Mr. Horning as 
ministrator at Portland. 


western 


has been selected to sue- 


ceed regional ad- 


Logging Provides Deer Food 


Timber sales arranged by the 


Michigan Department of Conser- 
vation have been planned in such a 
manner that the tops from cedars 
logged in swamps can be utilized by 
deer as a supplement to their win- 
ter food supply. 

Areas to 
to March are so spaced that the 
will be 


be cut from December 


cutting economical to the 
operator, an improvement to the 
timber stand, and will provide deer 
when most needed. 


with browse 


Enlarges Products Staff 

The Forest Products Laboratory, 
Texas A. & M. Lufkin, 
Texas, has announced the employ- 
Paul Wood- 


row King as forest products tech- 


College, 
Kramer and 


ment of 


nologists. 
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Wildlife Specialists Review 
California Programs, Projects 


Six wildlife management special- 
ists have made inspection trips in 
California since October to review 
current wildlife programs and 
evaluate proposed projects, accord- 
Seth Gordon who as 
sultant to the Wildlife 
tion Board is directing the survey 


ing to con- 


Conserva- 


of fish and game capabilities of the 
state. 
These 


of specialization in 


the fields 
which their 


technicians and 


studies in California were con- 
ducted are Dr. A. S. Hazzard, di- 
rector for fisheries research, Michi- 
gan 
trout and salmon 


W. Eschmeyer, 


Tennessee Valley Authority, warm- 


Department of Conservation, 
fisheries; Dr. R. 
aquatic biologist, 
water or spiny-ray fisheries; O. R. 
Kingsbury, supervisor of fish distri- 
bution, New York Conservation De- 
partment, fish hatcheries and rear- 
ing ponds; E. E. 
U. S. Fish 


waterfowl; Dr. 


Horn, biologist, 
Wildlife 
Arthur S. Einar- 
sen, leader Oregon Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit, 
State Agricultural College, upland 
game birds; Dr. D. I. Rasmussen, 
in charge of wildlife management, 
Intermountain Region, U. S. Forest 


and Service, 


Oregon 


Service, big game. 

In most cases these men will re- 
turn this spring or summer to com- 
plete unfinished phases of their re- 
spective assignments. 

When the program is completed 
a comprehensive statewide plan of 
action, as contemplated by the 
Wildlife Conservation Act of 1947, 
will be presented for the considera- 
tion of the Wildlife 
Board and all others concerned. 


Conservation 


In the program to improve trout, 
waterfowl, and other game condi- 
tions in California Mr. Gordon has 
the cooperation of the California 
Division of Fish and Game, the U. 
S. Fish and Wadlilife Service, and 
organiza- 


numerous sportsmen’s 


tions. 


Foresters In The News 
JOHN A. BUTZ has been made 


management assistant in the Flori- 
da Forest Service. A Pennsylvania 
State College graduate, he has been 
employed as a project forester in 
Florida since 1944. 

REX S. HARPER, recent 


versity of 


Uni- 
Georgia graduate, has 
appointed information and 
forester in the Florida 
Forest Service’s Ocala office. He re- 
places Robert K. Dodson who re- 


been 
edueation 


signed to accept a position with the 
U. S. Forest Service. 
WALTER H. LUND 
ceeded Oliver F. Erickson, who re- 
tired December 31, as chief of the 
division of 


has sue. 


timber management, 
Pacific Northwest region of the U. 
S. Forest Under the lead. 
ership of Erickson the 
“patch” cutting system was inaugu- 


Service. 


present 


rated on the national forests in the 
Douglas-fir region. Since his entry 
into the Forest Service in 1927 Mr. 
Lund rose forest 
supervisor, to staff assistant, and to 
his present position. 

RAY YODER, who has been for. 
ester for Hollingsworth and Whit- 
ney Co. since 1942, resigned on De- 


from ranger to 


cember 15 to become assistant pro- 
fessor of forest management at 


Oregon State College. 


Woodleaf Plan Dropped 


The U. S. Forest 
December that it has 
dropped its plan to establish a co- 
operative sustained yield unit at 
Woodleaf, Calif. 

The plan, announced in February 
1948, would have allowed the For- 
est Service to enter into a coopera- 
agreement with the 
Wheeler Company of Strawberry 
Valley, Calif., for coordinated man- 
agement of the company’s land and 
specified land in the Plumas Na- 
tional Forest, on a basis of sustained 
yield. Such agreements are author- 
ized by the Sustained Yield Unit 
Act passed by Congress in 1944. 


Service an- 
nounced in 


tive Soper- 


Folweiler Named Director 
of Texas Forest Service 


Dr. A. D. Folweiler, of Natcehi- 
toches, La., accepted appointment 
Texas Forest 
Service, on January 1, 1949. 


as director of the 


A. D. FOLWEILER 


He will fill the place vacant since 
the resignation of W. E. White as 
March of 1948. Fol- 
weiler is a native of Pennsylvania. 
He took his bachelor of science in 
forestry at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in 1925; his master of forestry 
at Yale in 1934; and his doctor of 
philosophy in land economies and 
soils at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1943. 


director in 


News Becomes Department 


with this issue, 
Forestry News becomes a depart- 
ment in the JouRNAL OF Forestry, 
following action on the matter by 
the S.A.F. Council subsequent to a 
discussion with Section delegates at 
the Boston meeting of the Society. 

Continuation of the excellent co- 
operation of individuals and organi- 
zations in supplying timely items 
of general interest is requested by 
the JourNnav staff. 


Commencing 
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Southern Pulp Mill Capacity 
Quadrupled In Last Decade 


In 11 years the southern pulp and 
paper four 
times the size it was in 1936, Charles 


industry has grown 


director of the 
Sta- 


A. Connaughton, 
Southern Forest Experiment 
tion in New Orleans, reported in 
releasing the final 1947 figures on 
southern pulpwood production. 
The pulp report, which was com- 
piled by William S. Stover and Al- 
bert L. Tofte of 
Station, reveals that the South now 
total United 


States palp-mill capacity and cuts 


the Experiment 
has one-half of the 
145 percent of the nation’s pulp- 
wood. “In 1947, pulpwood produe 
South was 415 
1946,” 
“but as 


tion in the percent 


higher than in Stover and 
Toftte 1948 


figures are available, we expect them 


said, soon as 
to show continued increases in both 
southern pulpwood production and 
mill capacity.” 

In commenting on this expansion 
of the southern pulp and paper in- 
“Today the 


South has 55 pulp mills 


dustry, Stover said, 
in opera- 
tion, with a daily capacity of about 
Five 
went operation in 
Macon, Ga., 
Pensacola, 

Another 
Chil- 


18,500 tons of finished pulp. 
new mills into 
1948 
each at Savannah, Ga., 


Fla., and Natchez, Miss. 


mill is under construction at 


two at and one 


dersburg, Ala., and plans for two 
mills 


companies are 


announced 


still looking 


more have been 
Other 


for new mill sites.” 


L. A. Claims Superlative Tree 


Californians have another super 
lative claim. 
During the holiday season a mam- 
feet in 
Pershing 
Cut on the 


Forest, it is 


mouth Christmas tree, 96 


height, was erected at 
Square in Los Angeles 


Angeles National 


sumed to be the 


pre- 
largest tree ever 
used for Christmas decoration, sur- 
passing the 


New York’s 


1937. 


SU-toot tree 


Rockefeller 


used in 
Center 


BLM Chief of Grazing Named 


The advancement of Gerald M. 
Kerr, formerly of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to be chief of the division of 
grazing in the Bureau of Land 
Management, has been announced. 
Will Robinson. 
The Bureau of Land Management 


He succeeds J. 


is responsible for the administration 
of livestock grazing operations on 
more than 150 million acres of pub- 
West under 
the provisions of the Taylor Graz 
ing Act. Its activities include the 
planning and carrying out, in co- 


lie range land in the 


operation with the stockmen, of soil 
conservation and 
work for the 


the publie range and the 


and moisture 
range improvement 
benefit of 
protection of Western watersheds. 
During the 1948 
Bureau supervised the grazing of 
than 9 
and 


fiseal year, the 


more million cattle, sheep, 


horses goats through licenses 


issued to than 


20,000 operators 


or permits more 


Community Forests Pay Way 


Of interest not only to Pennsyl- 
vanians but to residents of all com- 
munities contemplating the estab- 
forest 1s 


lishment of a community 


a new 32-page, illustrated booklet 
issued by the Department of For- 
ests and Waters in Pennsylvania. 
Citing examples in Switzerland 
and Germany as well as many in 
the United States, the booklet, titled 
Community 


Forests in Pennsyl- 


vania, outlines the 
establish 


help support the community finan- 


procedure to 
an area which might well 


cially and at the same time increase 


esthetic and recreational values. 


Research Guide Available 


Over 8,000 forest products re 


1,400 


resea re h 


search projects of domestic 


and 700 foreign agencies 
are classified in a revised edition of 
the Forest Products Research Guide 
National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
1319 Eighteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., 
GC, wi: 


Cost of the Guide is five 


now available from the 


according to 
Rishell, direetor of research. 
dollars. 
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Pearce Represents Foresters 
As Engineering Council Head 


Professor J. Kenneth Pearce, 
College of Forestry, University of 
Washington, Seattle, is the newly 
Puget 

The 
council is composed of representa- 
of 22 


and technical 


elected chairman of the 


Sound Engineering Council. 
scientific, 
total 


membersnip of 3,300 in the Puget 


tives engineering, 


societies with a 


Sound area. Objectives are to pro- 
vide a meeting ground tor coopera- 
tive action by its member societies 
on matters beyond the scope of in 
dividual organizations, to provide 
means for more effective public 
service and promote the public wel- 
fare, to toster public recognition of 
engineering and associated scientific 
and to with 


societies, cooperate 


other organizations having similar 


objectives 


Firm Makes Bricks of Shavings 
Conventional eoncrete mixers and 


brick-making machines turn out 
building and insulating slabs at the 
plant of Milling In Transit Limited 
at Chambord Junction in Quebee’s 
Lake St. John district. 

Shavings are blown 


mill 


from which they drop to a 


from the 


planing direct to a hopper 
mixer 
for a seven-minute blending with 
Portland 
tively inexpensive chemieals, 
Patented by Fred Roth 
Morris Debroy, the process 
duces bricks that are 


water-repellent, 


cement and several rela 
and 
pro- 
two sizes of 
fire-resistant, ver- 
min-proof, non-corroding, and light- 
weight. After aging for three weeks 


they are mainly used locally for in- 


side backing of exterior walls and 


for partitions. 


School Forests Established 


School have 
lished at each of the 
schools where agriculture is taught 
in Scotland County, North Caro 
lina. County Warden A. R. MeMil 


lan instituted 


forests been estab 


five high 


plans for their estab 
lishment and reported excellent co 
sawmil] 


operation by landow ners, 


operators, and industrial plants. 











SWATTER 


FOR BEATING 
, OUTGRASS 
j FIRES 


TWO SIZES: 


“ 12” WIDE BY 
T TOOLC 
HE COUNCILTOOLCO 15” OR 18” 


WANANISH N.C 
LONG. 








THE 
COUNCIL TOOL 
COMPANY 
Makers 


WANANISH, 
ts N. C. 

















SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White Yellow Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for immediate 

shipment. 
Paste in 5 gallon cans 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 
| gal. cans—4 to a case 


$1.45 gal. 

1.30 gal. 

.15 more /gal 
Order direct from factory. 
{ll prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 











FORESTER WANTED 

To perform general forestry work for a pulp and paper 
company in northern New England. Must have supervisory 
ability. ‘Will be required to inspect cuttings. utilize aerial 
photographs, do mapping, cruising, growth study work, as 
Must have 
a general understanding of woods accounting prcewedures. 
Should be between ages of 28 and 42. Degree in forestry 
from an accredited college desirable. Should have at least 
five years’ experience in woods operations, pulp and paper 
field preferred. Send complete resume of qualifications to 

Box C, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 

Washington 6, D. C. 


well as other general technical forestry duties. 








POSITION WANTED 


Purdue graduate B.S. in Forestry in 1941. Three vears 

h engineering firm as a draftsman. Three years with the 
U.S. Army in the Intelligence Service working with maps 
ind photos. One year with the | S. Forest Service in 


work. One and one-half vears with a veneer 
company as | 


Box B. 


requisition 
vard foreman, buving and marking logs 


Journal Mills 
Washington 6, D. C. 


of Forestry, Building. 


PROCEEDINGS 
Annual Meeting—Boston 


Ali papers presented at the annual meeting held 

in Boston, December 15-18, 1948, will be published 

L se] ite in of proceedings A limited 
imber of copies will be published 


Reserve your copy now. 


Cost to nonmembers $3 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 


Cost to members $2 








Se cde. —_ . ; 
Ranger Pal Fire Plow 

The “Ranger Pal” is a hand mechanically operated 

idle-buster with coulter, plow. Drawbar connection 
built of 1” steel. An 18” 
mounted ahead of middle-buster and will cut 
a 4” root. One 20” harrow disc is mounted on a 
wing’ to each side of middle-buster turning the sod 
over and out. Two 8-inch wheels, complete with 4.00-8 
tires are independently suspended for stump clearance, 
nay be retracted through 90 degrees from true 
al (down) to horizontal (aft), by a ratcheted 
hand lever atop plow. The action of lever on wheels 
effects depth of plowed line and when in stowed posi 
tion allows plow blades at least 3” clearance over 
g i Plow leaves a 6-foot raw earth line and may 
be pulled by any light Cletrac HD-5 or similar trac- 
t Satisfied users will acclaim effectiveness 
production price at $400.00 each, f.o.b. shop 
guaranteed 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 
301 Jonsboro Highway 
WEST MONROE LOUISIANA 





has three elevation heights 
outter ts 
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WOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Vol. I—Structure, Identification, Defects, and Uses of the Commercial Woods 
of the United States 


By H. P. | v \Y me, ( I S cl l versity 
A. J. Pa D fi S IC. C. Forsa 
The New ¥ Ss ( I } Si 
k I \ Pans \ WI 1 1 
| ; ved second \ ime 
k en r r “ l r, the ‘ 
" su xl Vol. I ver 
i ca major d t 
Ss A] t da clari 
FOREST PATHOLOGY 
New 2nd edition 
By Joun S. 1 ry, Ya 
Ad ) 4 ifs, « eT 
Ne V a 


TEXTBOOK OF DENDROLOGY. Covering the Important Forest Trees 
of the United States and Canada 


MANAGEMENT OF AMERICAN FORESTS 


‘nw : | 


s SSS 


Send for copies on approval 


| - McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





330 WEST 42nNo 











